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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST FORTY 
YEARS OF EDUCATION 


FRANK M. McMURRY 
Professor of Education, Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia University 


One cannot well realize the progress we have made in education 
during the last forty years without understanding our educational 
status in the 80’s. 

The most suggestive fact that I can recall in that decade was the 
attention given to spelling in the Normal School at Normal, III., which 
I then knew well. That was one of the most prominent training 
schools in the Middle West, whose faculty was composed of remark- 
ably conscientious, energetic, and able men and women. Spelling was 
then, and long had been, the most prominent subject in the curriculum, 
as shown by the fact that all students “took” it, many of them daily 
throughout the three-year course, devoting on the average more time 
to it than to any other single study. A regular spelling book was 
used, in which words were grouped according to occupations; and 
many of the words learned were never seen anywhere, before or since, 
outside of that book. 


This practice suggests that there was no uneasiness about the cur- 
riculum in those days. Anything that was a fact might well be in- 
cluded, because it at least “trained the mind.” The president of that 
institution, Dr. E. C. Hewitt, taught in a county institute in 1886 in 
the eastern part of the state, showing his generosity and interest by 
charging nothing for his services. I had charge of the meeting, and, 
as I remember, he taught a class of primary children in Reading, and 
the subject dealt with was prepositions. As a young principal, I won- 
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dered a little at the time what were the attractions of that subject, and 
I have wondered more since. He held an object above the table, be- 
neath the table, beside the table, etc., and the children read the state- 
ments on the blackboard. It was “object-lesson” teaching. It was 
common doctrine at that time that ability to read necessarily pre- 
ceded the reading of anything that was interesting. 

Two of the most commonly mentioned principles of teaching were 
“From the Simple to the Complex” and “From Analysis to Synthesis.” 
Educators exerted themselves to find the very simplest things for the 
starting point. For instance, Penmanship was taught by learning the 
“principles” of the letters, the right curve, the left curve, the straight 
down stroke, etc.; and after long practice on these principles, one was 
allowed to combine them into words of one syllable, such as if, in, for, 
etc. Of course the writing of one’s name was too complex an under- 
taking to come early. I am not sure that this kind of penmanship 
extended into the 80’s, but I well remember what a shock Colonel 
Parker brought to many teachers at about that time when he dared 
teach such long words as grasshopper in Beginning Reading and have 
children write their own names in the first term of Writing. 

In the fall of 1889, in asking for the privilege of visiting the best 
primary school in Chicago, I was directed to the Doolittle School. 
There I spent one entire day in the first grade, where the pupils were 
having Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Numbers, each four times a 
day, and nothing more. 

The most exciting educational discussion that I can recall from those 
days was one in which Colonel Parker, Frank Hall, and Orville T. 
Bright were leading participants; and the bone of contention was 
whether Partition was included within the four fundamental processes 
of Arithmetic or was a different and fifth process. I never under- 
stood what difference it made, but that fact made no difference to any 
one. 

The most depressing educational experiences I remember in those 
days came in connection with attendance at county institutes. Those 
were awful things. One’s sense of duty was the main thing appealed 
to by the speakers. Even to this day I think of a county institute in 
August as about the worst possible punishment connected with teach- 
ing. That is an inheritance, but I am not sure that I would find most 
institutes much different now from what they were then. 

After having taught two country schools and having been principal 
in three villages, I decided, in 1886, to go to Germany to study Educa- 
tion. I realized that the only thing I had much enjoyed in teaching 
was the personal contact with boys and girls. But I saw nothing else 
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any more inviting. In my case there was no “call” to teach. There 
was no kind of work for which I seemed particularly fitted, and I 
chose teaching because it seemed no worse than other things and I 
had already made a start in it. I did realize that I knew very little 
about teaching and might enjoy it somewhat more if I understood it 
better 


Not one of my old teachers encouraged me to go abroad to study. 

No doubt one reason was that, knowing me well, they were convinced 
that I would be making a poor investment. I was receiving $100 per 
month for eight months, and I would better not give it up. But an- 
other reason was that they did not see enough theory back of the edu- 
cational process to make extensive study necessary. Yet their atti- 
tude did not worry me. I had already reached the conviction that 
each person must rely mainly on his own judgment in planning his 
future. 

Expecting to spend three weeks on the Atlantic as a steerage pas- 
senger, I collected about a dozen of the best books on teaching that I 
could find. One was a book by Payne, at one time Professor of Edu- 
cation in the University of Michigan; a second was Rosenkranz’ Phi- 
losophy of Education; and a third was Bain’s Science of Education. 
I counted on these books as at least a partial remedy against seasick- 
ness, but they failed in that respect as completely as in giving me a 
great vision of education. 

But Payne’s book had one chapter, on “Going from the Known to 
the Unknown,” that has always interested me. He stated that this 
was often included among the principles of teaching, but that it was 
not a principle. On the contrary, said he, since we always begin with- 
out knowledge and slowly collect it, we really proceed from the un- 
known to the known. I have never felt quite sure whether that chap- 
ter was to be taken as a joke or not. I dipped into Rosenkranz a few 
times, but was violently repelled each time. Many years afterwards 
I read it completely through with care to find out why it had long been 
almost the Bible of Education in this country. But I never made the 
discovery. The book that I had relied on most for inspiration on the 

voyage was Bain’s Science of Education. The title was fine, and it 
seemed desirable that I acquaint myself pretty thoroughly with that 
science before landing in Germany. But I never got much beyond the 
first chapter of ten pages or so. It contained a very brief statement 
of the six or eight most prominent aims of education that have been 
proclaimed since the beginning of civilization, but settled on no one as 
most desirable. Then the second chapter proceeded to discuss how 
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the unknown aim might be realized. That degree of logic did not ap- 
peal to me; so I laid the book aside and never opened it again. 

Thus I landed in Germany with very little theory of education and 
with a good degree of indifference toward teaching. But I had some 
faith—not a great deal—that the Germans might rescue me from that 
state. 

There is a lot of drudgery in the life of a university student in a 
foreign country. But my three years in Germany brought me three 
very great and very satisfying surprises. My first year was spent 
mainly on the German language, and one kind of attack upon it con- 
sisted in listening to four or five university lectures in German each 
day. My first surprise came when I discovered that no instructor 
kept any record of my attendance or of that of any other student on 
courses. One could be present or absent according to his preference 
without the slightest complaint from any one. What a rare fact that 
was! In high school and college I had been accustomed to a daily 
assignment in each study, with daily reciting to prove that I had 
learned my lessons. Thus both what I studied and how much being 
determined by my instructors, I had labored more to satisfy them 
than myself. 

In the German university nothing of that was necessary. As soon, 
therefore, as I began to understand the lectures, I began to bolt 
courses, confining myself to those that seemed valuable, and I read 
only what I wanted to read. My method of reading changed, too. 
Books or sections that were especially significant I read over and over, 
and others I merely skimmed. And all the time I worked for my own 
satisfaction, for my own profit, rather than to satisfy some instructor. 
Then, for the first time in my life not being dominated by my teachers, 
I began to enjoy study. And ever since that time I have carried the 
conviction that self-direction is one of the chief enjoyments of study 
and one of the main conditions of profit from it. That was perhaps 
the biggest idea in the theory of Education that I have ever run across, 
and I doubt if I have conducted a single class period in the last forty 
years without being even consciously influenced by it. 

My second great surprise came in Jena, where my brother and I 
went to study in the fall of our second year abroad. We were at- 
tracted down there from Halle by the fame of Dr. William Rein’s Ped- 
agogical Seminar, composed of some thirty students from possibly a 
dozen different countries. We were the first American members. The 
plan was for the group to observe one recitation per week in the little 
university practice school; then, two or three days later, to spend a 
whole evening together discussing it. The first recitation observed 
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was a very simple one in second or third-grade Reading, with a class 
of not more than twenty children. Knowing that it was the custom to 
meet in the evening from eight to eleven o’clock for discussion, I was 
more than curious to see how they could get in three hours in talking 
over that recitation. It was the simplest thing in the world, and I 
could have said all that needed to be said about it in five minutes. 

When the time came, even though the discussion got a good start, I 
was looking for exhaustion at every stopping place. But one good 
point after another was raised till nearly eleven o’clock. Then Dr. 
Rein summarized the whole discussion and finally expressed much re- 
gret that lack of time prevented any consideration of some half dozen 
additional vital questions which he briefly but pointedly enumerated. 

That evening was a revelation to me, even though I suspected that 
it was only by accident that so much theory related itself to that par- 
ticular thirty-minute recitation. However, granted that the occasion 
could never be duplicated again, it was evident that teaching had a 
background of educational theory that was of vast extent and of great 
import. That evening carried me a long way toward the conviction 
that I would get in Germany what I had gone there for. 

The third great surprise came that same fall in connection with my 
reading. I had gotten hold of two books, Ufer’s Formale Stufen 
(Formal Steps) and Lange’s Apperception, that brought into full 
light much of the educational theory whose existence I had begun to 
suspect. The former was an organization of classroom method and, 
to a considerable degree, of the method of curriculum making. The 
latter was an astonishing enlargement of our old principle of going 
from the known to the unknown. It magnified the child’s past expe- 
rience in knowledge and feeling, making it the sole basis of instruc- 
tion, and it suggested the possibility of a science of classroom teach- 
ing. The two books were highly exciting to me—a fact which I had 
not considered possible in a work on teaching. 

I used to envy the people in religious revivals who were certain of 
their conversion and could even give the date when it took place. But 
I know that I experienced an educational conversion, and the time of it 
was in the winter of 1887-8. It was those two books that did it. They 
showed me a field of ideas whose study and application might well 
occupy a lifetime, and from that time on I was sure that teaching was 
my chosen profession. Now, if I could live life over again, I would 
choose teaching without a moment’s hesitation. It is a great profes- 
sion! It must have been soon after these stirring experiences that I 
saw a recitation in Eisenach that seemed by far the best that I had 
ever seen. The class was about a sixth grade, studying one of Schil- 
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ler’s poems. The teacher evidently had a very intimate knowledge of 
the past experience of each child, and solely by his questions he built 
up a most remarkable understanding and appreciation of the poem. 
He well illustrated the Herbartian idea of that time that the teacher 
can literally make the child by the ideas and feelings that his skill can 
develop. What could magnify, glorify teaching more than that? 
Teaching seemed to have limitless possibilities! 

Such experiences as these will explain to strangers what a variety 
of ideas and what an enthusiasm for teaching the scores of Americans 
who studied Education in Germany brought back home with them. 
And they were received here with a hearty welcome. Of course there 
were some scoffers. For a time the word apperception, being a new 
and a German term, furnished the occasion for smiles and sarcastic 
remarks. But the bigness of the idea in the word easily outlived such 
ridicule. Of course, too, these imported ideas were subjected to much 
sharp criticism by progressive teachers, which resulted in much modi- 
fication of the original Herbartian doctrine in its application here. In 
fact, our country has never been a really congenial place for the simon- 
pure Herbartian. I have never known but one, and, as a university 
professor, he occupied a very cold berth and for a very short time. 

Some of the very best ideas won their way with surprising slow- 
ness. One of these was the doctrine of interest. The statement was 
often made in discussions that heretofore we had tried to get the child 
interested so that he would learn; what we should do, however, was to 
get the child to learn so that he would become interested. Interest, 
taste, appreciation, was a greater goal than knowledge. The con- 
fused expression on the faces of many persons at such times was proof 
that they did not quite get the point. 

The man who seemed to me to grasp most fully the scope of Apper- 
ception in Education was Dr. W. T. Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. He saw its relation to emotional growth as well 
as to growth in knowledge, and he never ceased to emphasize the im- 
portance of the former. 

Please allow a short digression here. My brother, Charles, and I 
very often encountered Dr. Harris in discussion at educational meet- 
ings, being often opposed to him. He seemed particularly to enjoy 
this contact with the younger fellows. But he once said to Charles: 
ou McMurry boys are rather the most stubborn, pig-headed fellows 
that I have ever come across.” Knowing Charles as I do, I have never 
felt surprised that he said this to Charles rather than to me. 

The man who perhaps most heartily sympathized with the German 
ideas was Colonel Francis W. Parker. But he vehemently opposed the 
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plan of correlating studies by associating most of them around some 
one of them as a center. We had a battle royal on that question at the 
Denver N. E. A. meeting in 1894. Over and over again at that meet- 
ing he declared that the child should be made the center, not some 
study. As I look back on it now, he was searching for the problem 
or project plan of work, where you find your starting point for both 
curriculum and method within the child rather than within some 
branch of knowledge. In that tendency he was a long way in advance 
of the rest of us. But at the time he was vehement rather than con- 
vincing, for he never had the faculty of making himself very clear. 
He could sense what was right much better than he could state it. 

Allow also another digression here, to show Colonel: Parker’s ear- 
nestness and sincerity of purpose. When his much-heralded book on 
concentration appeared, in about 1892, I examined it with special inter- 
est, and ran across the suggestion that some studies were much nearer 
the truth than others. We were both giving instruction that week in 
the Cook County Institute, at Englewood, and I was so curious to see 
how he would defend such a suggestion that I took the book along 
when I went to talk it over with him. I anticipated a lively en- 
counter—and with much pleasure, I must confess. Meeting him in 
the hall of the building, I said: Colonel Parker, how can one study be 
nearer the truth than another?” “It can’t! It can’t! It can't!“ 
said he. “Then, why have you suggested in your new book that it 
can?” I asked. Where have I done that?” he asked. Then I showed 
him the passage and awaited. an explosion in self-defense. But the 
only thing he said after reading the paragraph was: “If you find any- 
thing more like that, let me see it, please.” I got some very valuable 
ideas from that disappointing interview. 

I recall vividly some of the early reactions to Dr. Dewey’s writings. 
The year in the early 90’s when the N. E. A. met at Milwaukee, Dew- 
ey’s Moral Principles of Education was the subject for discussion be- 
fore the old Herbartian Club, which later became the National Society 
for the Scientific Study of Education. This was the first appearance 
of that pamphlet, and there were as many as six hundred persons in 
the audience. I was the appointed leader of the discussion, and sel- 
dom have I had a more difficult task, because of the aggressiveness 
verging on bitterness that was shown. The trouble was that Dewey 
had defined morality as a social matter—one that concerned one’s rela- 
tions to his fellow man—and many persons present maintained that it 
was a purely individual matter. The dispute finally centered on the 
question, Was Robinson Crusoe non-moral?” and several times speak- 
ers asserted that, even though Crusoe was the only man on the island, 
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he was grossly immoral if he tore the wings and legs off of a fly while 
it was still living. Morality, in short, concerned only one’s self in 
relation to God. 

That was the first discussion of the social point of view in Educa- 
tion that I remember in this country, and this brief account suggests 
how utterly strange it was even to the better class of teachers. I 
often wonder how much progress we have made in regard to it since 
that time. The followers of Herbart in Germany were accustomed 
to distinguish between individual kindness or goodness, such as the 
typical farmer might show toward a beggar, and goodness toward the 
community or toward society as a whole, such as the broad-minded 
statesman shows and such as the typical farmer does not show. In 
other words, there are two kinds of interest that any one should de- 
velop—that which is private in character and concerns one’s relations 
to those whom he individually meets, and that which concerns the 
mass of humanity, most of whom he has never seen. It is the two 
kinds of interest that together lead to morality. One reason I have 
lately wondered about the progress we have made toward such a moral 
point of view is that less than two years ago I attempted to present 
this line of thought before a graduate class in our Teachers College, 
and the expression on most of their faces indicated to me entire lack 
of acquaintance with the thought. 

In general, however, we have made a most astonishing growth in 
education in these forty years. In 1893 I was appointed Professor of 
Education in the University of Illinois and began my instruction there 
with seven students. I was probably the only Professor of Elemen- 
tary Education at that time in the United States; and I was advised 
by good authority not to let it be known that my chief interest was 
in the primary school, for fear I might lose my position. It was then 
beneath the dignity of any university to identify itself with training 
for the instruction of young children. It was bad enough to train for 
instruction in the high school. 

Now there are possibly as many as two thounend Professors of Edu- 
cation in our colleges and universities, and teaching has become a 
highly respected profession. Our growth has been not only astonish- 
ingly rapid, but astonishingly interesting; and it is to be hoped that 
some one will soon write up the history of this wonderful period in all 
its important details. 


HUMANIZING THE INSTRUCTION OF 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


JOHN R. KIRK 
President Emeritus, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 


The happiest people are the high-school students. They live the life 
of buoyancy, exuberance, and thrills. They will build a better democ- 
racy, these mobilized multitudes, nearly three millions of them. 

They crowd the classrooms and the corridors of ten thousand high 
schools—little high schools, large high schools, million-dollar high 
schools. They are the best behaved, the best motivated, and the near- 
est approach to stabilized moral character among all the great groups 
of young life. 

These restless masses go further. Ambitions impel them. The 
urge is in them. It has been my lot to be high-school teacher and, 
within the last two years, classroom teacher for some four hundred 
college freshmen. They came from sixty senior high schools. 

My fall-term classes, two of them, totaling seventy freshmen, had 
“educational psychology.” It seldom functions. It has little, if any, 
effect on the teaching skill of any one. It has been, by stages, meta- 
physical, introspectional, definitional. We now barely begin to see it 
as natural science. 

The basis for a functioning psychology is of late lodged in a knowl- 
edge of neurones, endocrines, hormones, etc.; rods and cones, Eusta- 
chian tube, basilar membrane, etc.; correlation and coérdination cen- 
ters, fatigue effect on action of synapses, etc. 

Psychology, as “natural science,” is easily understood. Student ex- 
periments, observations, and interpretations bear fruit in definite 
knowledge. Then the language of psychology gets into the student 
stream of thought. With reiteration it becomes conditioned reflex, 
just as religious terminologies do to preachers in the pulpit. 

High-school graduates who enter college are assumed to have habits 
of accuracy in thinking, talking, and writing. With such habits they 
pursue college studies without having their energies divided between 
conventional forms and the understanding of subject matter. 

I do not find fault with high-school teachers. I have visited large 
numbers of them. If I were free to choose, I should rather be one of 
them than fill any other professional position. 
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My freshmen classes had a review of twenty topics. They reported 
in an “abbreviated half-term paper.” There had been ample study 
and discussion, much offhand blackboard exercise by students, and 
much attention to spelling, pronunciation, capitalizing, punctuating, 
paragraphing, and consistency in statement of subject matter. Each 
student selected ten topics and reported in “term-paper” form. 

One of them wrote three very compact pages on the terms: (1) 
Thinking, (2) Instinct, (3) Stimuli, (4) Emotions, (5) Inhibitions, 
(6) After Images, (7) Axones and Dendrites, (8) The Eustachian 
Tube, (9) The Organ of Corti, (10) The Pituitary Gland. The paper 
was readable and intelligible. It had rank of “excellence.” Three 
others had the same rank. Sixteen were deemed “superior.” Thus 
two-sevenths of the class had high rating. 

But there is a sadness in my story. I am sorry to tell it. Nearly 
a third of the papers revealed a lack of good habits in spelling, capi- 
talization, punctuation, and paragraphing, and in the matter of co- 
gency. My distress was heightened by the fact that I had given al- 
most one-fifth of my time for six weeks to the “overhauling” of these 
hopefuls in easy composition lessons. 

Should they have been reclassified? Yes; but that was impractica- 
ble. Should psychology be postponed a year or more? I think so; 
but custom and law control the situation. 

The middle third of my freshmen are attentive and discriminatingly 
thoughtful. It is the lower third that troubles me. To illustrate: 
One of their papers recited that Cocklea—Is One of the Canal of the 
Internal ear Aranged in spiral form resembling snail shell.” Each 
paper in the lower third had a few such specimens. 

My own sympathies are active, but some college professors appar- 
ently take delight in “flunking” the slow first-term freshmen. They 
seem devoid of feeling. They teach subjects, not students. Among 
my precious freshmen, those of the lower third get all the coaching 
and helping that is possible. 

These freshmen of mine realize that I am clinging to them, anxious 
to pull them through with a “pass.” Part of them are on probation 
all the time; others, most of the time. They are told the truth, and 
yet they hope for good standing. It is dinned into them that “faith 
without works is dead.” They believe it. I say to them and to every- 
body: there is great waste in compelling students to repeat studies. 
The reason is that repeaters are likely to come through a second or- 
deal without much improvement and with reduced morale. 

The high-school teachers have grave difficulties. Many of them are 
novices. They can’t help that. They are, as a rule, not static. The 
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future has possibilities for them. But some have lost initiative and 
resiliency. These should be pensioned. 

The rank and file of high-school teachers are professionally capable, 
necessarily so. Theirs are well-defined functions. The standardized 
curricula must be covered. Ninety days in a semester, ninety lessons 
in half a book, one-ninetieth of half a book for each day, no little of 
monotony, much drollery, some comedy, always danger of tragedy; 
but with it all, steady approach to universal education. 

There are at times unsolicited opportunities to divide responsibility : 
rich club women, mothers of the boys, business men, fathers of the 
girls, politicians with “push.” What can teachers do? Some high- 
school boys are too busy to get their lessons; good-looking high-school 
girls, too popular to indulge in studies. Many high schools feel the 
extraneous pressure; they live through it. 

But the young mortals from high school come to college. We are 
face to face with them there. What possibilities are in them, these 
Americans of today and tomorrow! Why not get acquainted with 
them? We might like them. 

They are the very essence and embodiment of wholesome suscepti- 
bility, spontaneity, anxiety, and expectancy. They are eager to be led 
into new fields that they can understand. Why shouldn’t their college 
teachers “be friends” with them and know them as so many distinct 
and worth-while personalities? 

All this consideration including freshmen of the lower third? Yes, 
why not? They act, for all the world, just like human beings. Who 
knows what jewels may be among them? Diamonds in the rough? 
Yes, many of them. Can they be rescued? Yes, large numbers of 
them. Are they worth it? Who says they are not? 

And then the college professor? Is he an autocrat whose birth- 
right it is to “eliminate the unfit?” Is he an artisan that may reject 
poor material? If he is an artist, does he not seek to apply and im- 
prove his art? 

Some college professors are apparently unwilling to acquire skill in 
teaching lest it may interfere with their personal research and their 
attainment of more highly specialized scholarship. They should defer 
either the teaching or the research. 

And, then, there is good reason for the belief that the isolated delv- 
ing of graduate students into the profound obscurities of ill-chosen 
“major studies” unfits many of them for the profession of teaching. 
It gets them out of tune. Some of them seem to regard everybody out 
of step but themselves. 


I believe the percentage of freshmen failures in college classes has 
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positive correlation with low percentage of teaching skill in the pro- 
fessors that “flunk” the failures. 

I think the freshman is a problem that touches every one of us. 
Almost anybody with good scholarship can teach seniors, but the 
teaching of freshmen is “a man’s job.” Recently I traded my senior 
administration class (thirty-five of them) for a class of twice as many 
mid-term freshmen. Then I felt myself to have a day’s work ahead of 
me each morning. Then it was my opportunity to invest large energy 
in helping not only the gifted ones in my class, but also those who suf- 
fer from arrested development. 

There were large differences among those freshmen, yet they were 
all my students; and the best of them, I felt sure, joined me in sym- 
pathy for the poorest of them, and not one of them at any time was 
more highly exhilarated than their teacher was. 

Retarded students? Dull freshmen? Poorly prepared in high 
school? How do we know? Have we located the dullness? Is it all 
in our students? Where should we find the “inferiority complex?” 
Does anybody believe that “it is in our stars and not in ourselves” that 
we have educational woes and sorrows? 

There must be a remedy. In any event, there is our sympathy, if 
we have it; our alertness, if it is in us; our ingenuity, if it exists; our 
skill, if we have acquired it; and, above all, our altruistic professional 
enthusiasm, if we ever had it and haven’t lost it. 


* 


A FIFTH-GRADE LIBRARY PROJECT 


MAY PITTS 
Demonstration School, George Peabody College for Teachers 


I 


THE WORKING OUT OF A GRADE LIBRARY 


Among the many elementary-school subjects clamoring today for 
thoughtful recognition and study, there is, perhaps, none which so in- 
trigues the attention of educators in general as does reading. This 
may be accounted for by the fact that, after all, reading is literally the 
key to everything taught in the elementary school. In fact, a pupil’s 
ability to read accurately and rapidly, and his background of reading 
experience, determine, to a large extent, his use of leisure time in the 
future. The acquainting of pupils with the right kind of literature, 
as well as the overcoming of the mechanical difficulties in reading, 
form, therefore, one of the greatest responsibilities of the school of 
today. In connection with this, it is a noteworthy fact that the teacher 
who accepts this responsibility and attempts to meet it in a situation 
which produces social activity and development achieves for those un- 
der her tutelage infinitely more than could be hoped for in a non- 
social situation. For that reason the following article will be of help 
to all those interested in combining social development with the incul- 
cating of library habits. In it is given a simple but complete descrip- 
tion of a reading and language project as worked out through the 
forming and conducting of a library club. 

The present Fifth-Grade Library of the Demonstration School of 
George Peabody College for Teachers had its motivation in the spring 
of 1920. While reading, then, poetry from language and reading 
texts, pupils developed a desire for more, which caused many to bring 
other poems from their homes. From the reading of poetry came, a 
little later, a desire and request to bring from home books of stories 
from which to read. The request was granted and fifteen minutes 
each day given over to this work. Many pupils became interested in 
reading before the group—in fact, so many that all did not have the 
opportunity. The period was, therefore, increased to thirty minutes; 
but still many were disappointed at not having the opportunity to 
read. A demand then came from the group that only those who had 
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made sufficient preparation to read good selections well enough to 
hold the attention and interest of the group would be permitted to 
read. This was to be judged by the group. Eagerness to read before 
the class motivated the preparation, and oral reading improved appre- 
ciably. 

At first, and practically all the spring, the books read were the 
Burgess Animal Stories. The group, as a whole, was a poor reading 
group, having read very few books. Animal stories furnished easy 
reading material, and it was perhaps for this reason that they proved 
so popular. Before the end of the school year, however, some of the 
boys were reading books by Ernest Thompson-Seton and other good 


writers of animal stories. The girls began to branch away from ani- 
mal stories to stories about people. 


The first period each morning—the period given over to reading to 
the group—thus came to be the happiest period of the day. Much 
silent reading was motivated, owing to the fact that, in order to find 
interesting material, it was often necessary to read silently a number 
of selections before the proper choice was possible. Oral reading also 
improved as a result of the preparation necessary in order to read a 
selection well enough to lead the group to be interested. Thus this 
“reading hour” served a double purpose—first, that of giving untold 
pleasure to the group; and, second, that of improving silent reading, 
oral reading, and speaking vocabulary. 


From the “reading hour” grew, in the next year, the “reading 
club,” or, as it was later called, “The Fifth-Grade Library Club.” 


With the incoming grade of that year, the teacher planned to link 
and encourage home and school reading. These children did not seem 
interested in reading. The teacher tried to discover some means of 
arousing their interest. A good idea of what was done may be ob- 
tained by quoting from the minutes written by the secretary of the 
club: 


For several weeks Miss P. has been reading books to us. Sometimes she reads 
the entire book, sometimes she reads parts from many books, stopping at an in- 
teresting place and leaving them for us to finish. At other times, when we espe- 
cially like a story in our readers, she gets for us the book from which the story 
was taken, or gets books with similar stories. We have liked these books so much 
that we asked her to tell us of other good books; so she prepared and read a book 
list to us from which we were to choose some books to read this session. On check- 
ing, she found that many of us were not reading. It may have been because some 
of us did not have books, or cards to public libraries, or it may have been because 
some did not want to read. We decided to organize a library to give each of the 
forty boys and girls in our class the chance of reading forty books for the price 
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of one. We decided that before our next meeting we would study over kinds of 
books, ways to get books, and how to run a library. 


At the next meeting the enthusiasm of the children prompted them 
to offer many books which, for various reasons, could not be accepted. 
The teacher advised them not to accept hurriedly, but wisely, and of- 
fered to help them form some basis for making selections. As it was 
only a few days before Children’s Book Week, the children were asked 
not to bring or offer books until after a visit was made by the class to 
the bookstores, where they could see on display books for children. 
To observe intelligently, they should have in mind certain points: 
Kinds of books, titles, authors, illustrations, print, binding, paper, pub- 
lishers, prices, and how displayed. On this trip each child was to 
make a list of books which especially appealed to him. 


After the trip was made, a report was given and the book lists 
checked. Those titles which occurred most often were listed and kept 
for future use in making selections for the library. After much dis- 
cussion as to suitability, the teacher told them that there were many 
printed lists, recommending certain books for certain grades and 
ages which she would place on her desk for them to examine at their 
leisure.? 


A list was made as a result of this examination, and a comparison 
made with the list compiled after the visit to the book shops. 


A meeting was called to set up standards for selecting books. The 
following were accepted: 


1. Suitability to the grade. 
2. Condition of the book. 
3. Print, illustrations, and binding. 


*The teacher felt that the class should be reluctant to accept books (no matter 
by whom offered) unless they were suitable—good paper, print, illustrations, bind- 
ing, and a story of appealing interest to children of their age. She was unwilling 
to have the class library a “dumping ground” for old, worn-out, cheap, or unsuit- 
able books from the home. 

*The following lists were examined: 

Fifth-grade book list from Curry and Clippinger’s “Children’s Literature.” 

“Roads to Childhood,” by Annie Carroll Moore. 

“The Book Shelf for Boys and Girls,” 1920-21. 

“One Thousand Good Books for Children,” published by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education. 
* Px owt for Boys and Girls,” a suggestive purchasing list prepared by Bertha 

ahoney. 
“John Martin’ s Blue Book of Select Reading for Children.” 
Bo Christmas Bulletin of Best New Books for Reading and Giving,” 1921, Put- 


me Righty-five Well-Tested Books for Young Readers,” from the Children’s 
Book Room, 2 West 3 Street, New York City. 
New York Times’ “Book Review for Children’s Book Week.” 
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It was decided that a majority of the class was necessary to vote on 
all these points before a book could be accepted. The following books 
were presented and accepted: “Little Colonel Stories,” “Two Prison- 
ers,” “Kidnaped,” “Treasure Island,” “Shades of the Wilderness,” 
“The Call of the Wild,” “Heidi,” and “Scottish Chiefs for Children.” 
Most of the books given to the library later were chosen from the lists 
mentioned. 

The members of the club found that a custodian of the books was 
needed—a librarian. It was then that a president, a librarian, an 
assistant librarian, a secretary, and a treasurer were elected. When 
it was discovered that a card was necessary, a committee of three 
boys was appointed to examine cards at the public library and to pre- 
pare one to submit for the approval of the group. Cards were sub- 
mitted and accepted by the club. A committee was then appointed to 
make enough for library use. The children realized a need for regu- 
lations to govern the taking of books from the library. They made 
the rules listed below, which they felt adequate for the present, with 
an agreement to add others as they became necessary : 

1. Books may be kept out one week. 

2. A fine of two cents a day must be paid for keeping books overtime. 

3. Only one book at a time may be taken by any pupil. 


4. If a book should be misplaced, the loser must replace it or pay into the treas- 
ury the retail price of the book. 


5. All books brought in are to be judged by Miss P. and the group. [Miss P. 
kept in the background.] 
6. Books must be judged from these points: 
(a) Suitability to the grade. 
(b) Condition of the book. 
(c) Print, illustrations, and binding. 


7. Three cents must be paid for the first library cards and five cents for dupli- 
cates. 


8. Members donating the first books have the first chance to buy cards and take 
‘out books. 
9. Books overdue cannot be returned before dues are paid. 
10. Book reports must be handed in at the time books are returned. 
11. The librarian may adopt her own method of bookkeeping. 
The method adopted by the librarian was, briefly, this: 
1. Each member of the Library Club must have a key number. Numbers are 


given in the order in which cards are bought. When a card is bought, the pur- 
chaser’s name and the key number are listed as follows: 


Name of Purchaser Key Number 
Bert Brush No. 1 
Milton Ross Nb. 2 


Carroll Beaman No. 3 


‘ 
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2. In the same book, a record similar to the card record must be kept. First, 
write the number showing the book’s position in the number of books taken out; 
second, the title of the book; third, the key number of the card; fourth, the date 
the book is due; and, fifth, the date returned. 


Example 1. “Scottish Chiefs for Children.” 
No. 1—Due, November 28—R ( >; 


3. The date on which the book is returned is placed after the letter R. If fines 
are paid, the amount must be recorded after the date of return. 
Example 1. “Scottish Chiefs for Children.” 
No. 1—Due, November 28—R (December 2), 8 cents. 


The Library Club met once each week. At these meetings various 
activities were carried on: Books were offered, judged, and accepted 
or rejected, according to their merits; disagreements over fines and 
return and condition of books were frankly and openly discussed and 
settled. In the settling of these disagreements, appeals for advice 
were sometimes made to the teacher. Occasionally she gave it, but 
more often convinced the children that the problems were theirs and 
could best be/settled by them. In some cases it was found necessary 
to write exp tory notes to parents who were unacquainted with 
the workings of the club. It was at this time, also, that book reports 
were read. An example of the outline from which reports were writ- 
ten and one of the completed reports are given below: 


OUTLINE FOR Book REPORT 


. Title. 


1 
2. Author. 
8. Publisher. 
4. Other books by the same author. 
5. What the story is about. 
6. Recommendation. 
7. Signature of reviewer. 
Book REPORT 

1. Title The Story of Dr. Doolittle.” 

2. Author—Hugh Lofting. 

3. Publishers—Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

4. Other stories by the same author—“Dr. Doolittle’s Post Office” and “Dr. 
Doolittle’s Travels.” 


5. What the story is about—The story is about a wise doctor who lives in 
Puddleby-on-the-Marsh. With the help of his parrot he learns the animal lan- 
guage. Then he begins to doctor animals, who soon fill his house. A message 
brought by the swallow, who sometimes carries a tiny lantern at night, takes him 
to Africa to doctor sick monkeys. He has thrilling adventures with the King of 
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Jolliginki, doctors the monkeys successfully, and on the way home has adventures 
with pirates. 

6. Recommendation—I would recommend this book to those who like fun and 
adventure. 

Reviewed by Richard Van Dyke. 


The librarian’s report at the close of the year gave certain statistics 
and helpful suggestions for the future of the library. 


LIBRARIAN’S REPORT 

We have studied our records to see what we can learn from them that is of 
value to us and might be of value to the incoming fifth grades. From studying 
the number of times that different books have been taken out and the number of 
times that certain books have been read, we reach the following conclusions: 

First, that we should buy more recently written books and not so many old 
ones. (The best popular old ones have already been read by most of us.) 

Second, that the “Little Colonel” and “Little Women” series are popular enough 
for us to recommend that the sets be completed. 

Third, that our checking shows that money could be spent wisely in buying sto- 
ries of adventure, like “Treasure Mountain;” stories of nature and animals, like 
“Lives of the Hunted” and “Wild Brother;” and stories of children, like “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” and the “Little Colonel” stories. 

Fourth, that the boys have been well provided for, but that the girls have too 
few books. The completion of the above-mentioned series will help to even this 
difference. 

Fifth, that our greatest need is for reference books. We could have gotten more 
from our big topics if we had had more interesting material of this kind. 

As librarian, I, Elizabeth Lackey, recommend that the future fifth grades study 
out a simpler method of bookkeeping. First, I suggest that a key number be 
given each book, and that this key number be used instead of the title; second, 
that the term of service for the librarian be one month. A shorter term would 
not be wise, because some time is required to become acquainted with the work; 
a longer term takes too much of one pupil’s time and, furthermore, deprives oth- 
ers of the helpful experience. 


After a thorough study of all the records, these further points were 
ascertained : 

1. Greatest number of books read by one individual. 

2. Average number of books read by each individual. 

3. Kinds of books read. 

4. Most popular books, judged by the greatest number having read them. 

5. Number of books library contained at end of the year. 


From the above account one can easily see with what care and inter- 
est the fifth grade of 1921 worked out this library project. At the 


The teacher, after discussing this point with the children, reached the eonelu- 
sion that in the use of the term “old books” the child has reference to books that 
rightly belong in earlier 1 In her use of the term more recently written 
books” she includes, also, better suited to her grade. 


‘ 
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close of the year the teacher felt that through this project the gains 
of the children had been manifold, including not only improved abili- 
ties in reading! and an enriched background of reading experience, 
but also the development of habits of dependability, order, and self- 
reliance—invaluable assets in one’s association with one’s fellows. 


II 
ACTIVITIES GROWING OUT OF A GRADE LIBRARY 
Activities growing out of conducting the Library Club for six years 


have been many and varied, the most important of which are listed 
below: 


I. English Composition 
1. Minutes of meetings. 

The secretary’s minutes are written, and criticisms of them are made 

by the group. 
2. Book reports. 

Each child in the grade learns to write book reviews, since no book 
may be returned unless accompanied by a book report. The libra- 
rian has on his desk a copy of the form used in making book reports. 
This he adheres to diligently in requiring that all reports come up to 
this standard in form. 

3. Business letters. 


The writing of business letters is amply provided for in the need for 
letters to book and magazine publishers, authors, book shops, book 
binderies, other libraries, club members, and parents. 

4. Plays. 

(a) A play was written, being the dramatization of interesting bits of 
books in the library. This play was later presented at the Elemen- 
tary School Assembly. 

(b) A second play was written, the motivation for which came from 
the reading of library books in connection with the study of a big 
topic—Ranching. This play was presented before the College As- 
sembly and later before the State Teachers Association. 

5. Parliamentary usage. 


Simple parliamentary usage in the election of officers and the conduct- 
ing of club meetings is always insisted upon. 
6. Wills. 


At the close of the first year, when the question arose as to what should 
be done with the library, a suggestion came that it be willed to fu- 
ture fifth grades. After a very simple study of forms, wills were 
written bequeathing the interests of the fifth grade of 1921 to all 
future fifth grades. These wills are read each year, and the pupils 
accept the library with the understanding that they are to conform 
to the terms of the will. 


‘This statement is not based on scientific testing, but on first-hand observation. 
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II. Reading 
1. Reading to develop a taste for good literature of various kinds. 
2. Reading for pleasure. 
3. Audience reading. 
4. Reading to secure information which will aid in the solution of a problem. 
5. Reading to prove the validity of statements. 
6. Reading to help develop a sense of value in dramatization. 


III. Handwork 
1. Record book of reading done during the year. 

This book, made by the children, contains a page for each book in the 
library. At the top of each page are the title and an illustration 
for this particular book. Beneath this is space for the writing of 
the names of pupils reading this book. The device is one of the ways 
worked out by the group for recording each individual’s reading dur- 
ing the year. 

2. Record chart of reading. 

This is a large sheet of heavy cardboard, on which appears each pupil’s 
name and a title of each book in the library. The cross lines of the 
chart form squares in which pupils record from time to time the 
number of pages read in some particular book, checking the square 
when the entire book is completed. This system is especially help- 
ful in determining the reading done in books which contain several 
complete stories or in books of poetry. 

3. Library cards. 


Children were responsible for deciding the size, material, and content 
of the cards. They also attended to the measuring, cutting, and 
printing with their own multistamp. 

4. Waiting lists. 

Because of the popularity of some books, waiting lists have been made 

and posted. 
5. Posters. 


The use of posters has been one of the means of advertising the library 
to those pupils who were at first uninterested. Attractive posters 
made from time to time call attention to: 

New books. 

History stories. 

Stories of sports. 

Fairy stories. 

Good stories. 

Nature stories. 

Animal stories. 

Stories from science. 
6. Lettering. 


In order to have artistic posters, booklets, and charts, the children be- 
came interested in lettering, and chose the simple straight-line style 
used by the art department of the college. 


7. Booklet making. 
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A play—“The Plainsmens’ Picnic’”—and several short stories, based 
on stories from library books, gave the opportunity for booklet mak- 
ing. The booklets were printed and bound, and copies were given to 
each of the children and to the library. 


8. “The library.” 


One corner of a large classroom has been converted into what the chil- 
dren choose to call the library.” This was cut off from the rest of 
the room by means of tables, on which library books are arranged. 
A low partition for one side was made from lumber sawed, put to- 
gether, and painted by a group of the children. Not enough small 
chairs are available; so the children have taken measurements and 
selected designs for short benches to be made to fit into the corners 
of the library. The children accept the responsibility for keeping 
an attractive bulletin board. They have also made other contribu- 
tions to the beauty of the corner—a desk, a blotting pad, a vase, and 
a picture. 


9. Projects in progress. 


IV. General Activities 


Two projects to be worked out during the current year are book plates 
for the books and a stained-glass window in the library corner. This 
is to be made from simple materials—tissue paper, water colors, In- 
dia ink, and cardboard. 


1. Field trips. 


(a) The group visits the book shops every year during Children’s Book 
W. 


(b) When fines accumulate and there is no demand for any particular 
book, committees are appointed to visit book shops for the purpose of 
purchasing new books or of acquainting themselves with books to 
discuss with the group before purchasing. 

(c) The group responsible for the partition in the library corner found 
it necessary to visit a lumber yard to make selections of material. 


2. Bookbinding. 


This year twenty-eight books were sent to a book bindery. The slips 
for these books were filled out by the pupils. This required a selec- 
tion of colors and placing of lettering. 


AN INQUIRY REGARDING THE STATUS OF “HOME 
HYGIENE AND CARE OF THE SICK” 


CORA CRIPE 
Assistant Professor of Nursing Education, George Peabody College for Teachers 


Since maintaining an open-minded attitude of inquiry is believed to 
be one of the most valuable ways of extending knowledge, the inquiry 
method was recently used in attempting to ascertain the present status 
of “Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick” courses in high schools, par- 
ticularly in the South. Tlie study concerned itself primarily with 
finding answers to the following questions: “How valuable is such 
instruction? Should it be included in the curriculum of every high 
school? To what extent is it included at present? Should nurses or 
home economics teachers be responsible for this instruction?” These 
answers, I believe, would aid in determining the policy of the teacher- 
training institution with regard to the character of the instruction in 
the college course. The opinions of state supervisors of public health 
nursing, state supervisors of home economics, and state supervisors of 
home demonstration work in twenty-six states were sought by the 
questionnaire method. The replies which were received from repre- 
sentatives of fourteen Southern states, seven Mid-Western states, and 
five Western states throw some light on the present situation and at 
least point the way in the further development of the program. 

Every returned questionnaire emphasizes the value of the Red Cross 
standard “Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick” course or similar in- 
struction. Home economics people and nurses state that such instruc- 
tion should be included in the curriculum of every high school. They 
believe that such instruction has a natural appeal, because it is based on 
instincts inherent in every girl; that it does enable individuals to meet 
certain life situations successfully ; that it concerns itself with the job 
of home-making—namely, keeping the home fires burning, bringing up 
young children, making the home healthful, caring for the sick—work 
in which women have been engaged since the dawn of history, but 
which has not until recently been considered important enough to be 
termed a profession. Many of the nurses believe that adequate in- 
struction along this line would solve the perplexing situation—an ade- 
quate supply of trained nurses to care for the three million persons 
sick at all times in the United States—by enabling women themselves 
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to nurse minor illness in their own homes. Through this medium, they 
say, it may be possible actually to realize Florence Nightingale’s 
dream“ every woman a health missionary.” One teacher states: 
“We have a large rural population which, because of isolation, can 
never be served by hospitals and trained nurses. We feel it is most 
important that our girls have an appreciation of good methods in home 
nursing and are able to follow intelligently the physician’s instruc- 
tions in caring for illness in the home.” A number of replies mention, 
however, that instruction along this line is valuable only in so far as 
the emphasis is on prevention rather than cure, in so far as it has to 
do with positive health rather than negative health. 

Replies reveal the fact that, in a much larger number of high schools 
than is generally known, courses in home nursing and child care are 
being taught either as separate courses or as units of the regular 
home-making courses. Answers indicate that such courses are taught 
in from twenty-five to one hundred per cent of high schools in the 
states included in the study. Some further information along this 
line, which will cover all the states, is now being collected by the Red 
Cross. The fact that such instruction has become so widespread 
seems more amazing when we realize that, until 1908, instructing lay 
women in the fundamentals of nursing had never been heard of. In 
that year the Red Cross, as an experiment, established lectures on 
“Home Nursing” in the District of Columbia, Brooklyn, Cleveland, 
and San Francisco. These led to the organization, on a national scale, 
of regular classes in “Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick,” which 
were given under the supervision of the Red Cross chapters. This 
program pursued a normal course until the war, turning women’s 
attention to the urgent need for such knowledge, caused it to enlarge 
so rapidly that in 1920 alone 89,748 women and girls qualified for Red 
Cross certificates. When the courses no longer had the war appeal, 
they became less spectacular. Nevertheless, they continued quietly 
to demonstrate their soundness until they gradually became stabilized 
into permanent contributions to community health. In due time these 
courses appeared in the curricula of the more progressive high 
schools, only to spread with the amazing rapidity which this study 
indicates. Home-nursing and child-care units as parts of the regular 
home-making courses are at the present time absolute requirements 
under the Smith-Hughes law in nine of the states which were included 
in the study. Replies from most of the other states indicate that such 
units are strongly advised; it is expected that such instruction be in- 
cluded, if home economics courses propose to be all-round home-making 
courses. 
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WHO SHOULD TEACH HOME HYGIENE? 


Various teaching arrangements have been instituted, and comments 
regarding the success of these arrangements are interesting. Boards 
of education in two large cities in one state seem to have worked out 
the problem to their own satisfaction by including “Home Hygiene 
and Care of the Sick” in the science course and employing nurses who 
qualify as high-school teachers to develop this phase of the teaching. 
Many nurses employed by boards of education for general school 
health work, community nurses engaged in generalized public health 
nursing, and county public health nurses are conducting school classes. 
Sometimes this teaching is in connection with the extra-curricular 
activities, and sometimes the nurses are responsible for the home- 
nursing units of the regular home economics courses. In some places 
the home economics teachers give all the theory, and the nurses give 
the practical demonstration. Some replies indicate that superintend- 
ents prefer nurses as teachers of all hygiene courses, including home 
nursing. The general consensus of opinion of state supervisors of 
public health nursing seems to be that it would certainly require from 
fifteen to twenty-five years, and possibly longer, to establish public 
health nursing programs comprehensive enough to make possible 
“Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick” courses taught by nurses in all 
high schools. Fifty per cent of the nurses indicate that home eco- 
nomics teachers should be trained to teach these courses. They be- 
lieve that a heavy regular teaching program can never be carried on 
as a part of a generalized public health nursing program, but that 
nurses could usually assist home economics teachers by giving practi- 
cal demonstrations. The other fifty per cent seemingly would not 
agree entirely to such an arrangement. Several answer definitely that 
they think nursing instruction should be the responsibility of nurses. 
Others, although they do not make such definite statements, seem 
to feel considerable hesitancy about delegating the teaching of home 
nursing to home economics teachers, because they believe that theory 
in nursing procedure without experience would inevitably result in 
poor teaching. They think thereby the purpose of the instruction 
would be defeated. They state also that when home nursing courses 
are taught in high schools by competent nurses, interest is aroused 
in nursing as a profession. Most of these nurses, however, seem to 
feel that the home economics teachers might certainly be responsible 
for a part of the instruction and express readiness to codperate with, 
them. The replies of the home economics people also indicate that 
coéperation with the nursing profession is very much desired in 
“Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick” projects. Except in large 
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school systems where nurses are employed as regular teachers, they 
believe this instruction should be included as a unit of the regular 
home-making course, and that the home economics teacher should be 
responsible for the course, but should secure the assistance of the 
community or school nurse whenever possible. In supporting this 
opinion, they indicate that the nurse is usually lacking in teacher 
training, often does not fit into the school organization, is apt to be too 
much interested in the subject matter, and, therefore, presents the 
subject from a technical and medical viewpoint. On the other hand, 
they say, the home economics teacher is trained to teach, knows her 
students, is a part of the school organization, has a practical home- 
making viewpoint, and is, therefore, the logical person to teach all 
home-making subject matter. They feel strongly, however, that home 
economics teachers have had little preparation for giving instruction 
in home nursing, and that their work at present needs very much to be 
reinforced by the nurse. Furthermore, they state that such courses 
would always be made more valuable by the nurse’s contribution. 
They point out that her technical skill makes it possible for her to give 
better demonstrations, that her presence gives a note of practical au- 
thority as well as emphasis, that both the viewpoint of the nurse as 
a specialist in health promotion and disease prevention and that of 
the home economics teacher as a practical home-maker is needed to 
make a really valuable course. To illustrate the value of this com- 
bined viewpoint, one home economics supervisor said: “The best 
course in home nursing and child care being given in the state at pres- 
ent is being taught by a home economics person who previously had 
nurse’s training.” 
HOW IMPROVE INSTRUCTION? 


Supervisors of home economics are aware of the fact that the in- 
struction along this line in high schools at present is not as good as it 
should be, and that instructors, in order to handle courses of this kind 
successfully, must be adequately prepared. In one state the unit was 
dropped from the home-making course because the home economics 
teachers were not able to handle it satisfactorily. Replies suggest 
that a course in home nursing and child care in the teacher-training 
institution should be required of each student majoring in home eco- 
nomics. The consensus of opinion is that lengthening the course does 
not seem practicable in view of the crowded curriculum, but that col- 
lege courses could be strengthened and intensified by closer correla- 
tion with other health courses, by provision for more practical work 
in actual nursing procedure, and by including methods in teaching. 

The indications are that the weakness of the instruction in high 
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schools at the present time is also due to the fact that, in many places, 
adequate equipment is not provided. It is evident that nursing and 
child-care procedure can no more be taught without equipment than 
can cooking and sewing. If the course is to accomplish its purpose— 
actually carry into homes the principles of disease prevention and 
health promotion—girls must acquire some skill in doing the things 
which are taught. For this doing, suitable equipment must be pro- 
vided. 

This study undoubtedly indicates that each teacher-training insti- 
tution should offer to home economics students a course in home nurs- 
ing and child care; that the course should be sufficiently intensive to 
deal adequately with the subject; that a suitable laboratory, with ade- 
quate equipment, should be provided; that actual practice in nursing 
procedure should be a part of the course; that the course should be 
closely related to other health courses offered; that the instruction 
should emphasize positive health; that the relationship to comprehen- 
sive home-making courses in home economics should be made clear; 
that practical application of the educational principles of teaching to 
the teaching of nursing procedure should be demonstrated; and that 
students should be given an appreciation and knowledge of codper- 
ation with nurses in the organization and teaching of such courses in 
high schools. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL SCIENCE LIBRARY FOR 1926 


HANOR A. WEBB 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


With uncounted thousands of books before us, it was our privilege, 
during a month’s burial in the stacks of the Library of Congress, to 
compile “The High-School Science Library, 1910-1924.” A year later 
“The High-School Science Library for 1925” was prepared, with all the 
books listed—and more—at hand in our own study. Under similar 
conditions this list for 1926 has been arranged. 

As before, this list is originally the selection of the American pub- 
lishers. Those who during 1926 published any volume concerning 
which they would answer “Yes” to the questions, “Is it science?” and, 
“Would it interest high-school pupils?” have, with but few exceptions, 
permitted an examination of the book for annotation and classifica- 
tion. Thus almost all of the 1926 books suitable for the high-school 
science library have been included in this list. 

The arrangement of titles, following the plan of the previous pub- 
lications, 1 first classifies the books in broad science fields, so that their 
variety may be apparent. Then, to assist the library with a definite 
amount of money to spend, there are five price groups. Ten dollars 
will purchase eleven books recommended as having the best quality 
and variety for this amount of money available for science; $15 ad- 
ditional completes the $25 list; $25 additional completes the $50 list; 
$50 additional completes the $100 list; $100 and more would secure 
the remainder. 

The brief annotation assists in the defense of our own judgment of 
the book, and should aid the librarian in forming his own. The fact 
that a book is in a large price group does not condemn it; it is obvious 
that all the books, even the excellent ones, could not be included in the 
small price groups. A good balance—a selection spread over many 
fields of science—was the chief guide in assigning positions in the 
price groups. 

“Of the making of books there is no end“ so runs the proverb. Of 
the buying of books there is also no end. Neither is there any end to 


The High-School Science Library, 1910-1924,” PEaBopy JOURNAL OF EpuCA- 
TION, Vol. 3, No. 2, 85-119 (September, 1925). Bound reprint, 25 cents. 

“The High-School Science Library for 1925,” PRanOD Y JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Vol. 3, No. 6, 340-347 (May, 1926). Bound reprint, 10 cents. 
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the eagerness with which young people of the high school seize upon 
the new material in stimulating science books. 

Our examination of the 1926 volumes convinces us that the publish- 
ers are earnestly doing their part. It is hoped that the definiteness of 
this list, the knowledge of exactly what new books in science are avail- 
able and at what price, may make it easier for librarians to secure 
larger appropriations and thus serve their young patrons more liber- 
ally. 


PUBLISHERS AND THEIR ADDRESSES 


In the list that follows, publishers are indicated briefly. The full 
name and address of each publisher there referred to are here given: 


Appleton: D. Appleton & Co., 35 West 32d-St., New York City. 

Badger: Richard G. Badger, 100 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 

Barnes: A. S. Barnes & Co., 7 West 45th St., New York City. 

Boni: Boni & Liveright, 61 W. 48th St., New York City. 

Chemical Foundation: The Chemical Foundation, 85 Beaver St., New York City. 
Chicago Press: University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, III. 
Comstock: Comstock Publishing Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Crowell: T. Y. Crowell Co., 387 4th Ave., New York City. 

Dodd: Dodd, Mead & Co., 4th Ave. and 30th St., New York City. 

Ginn: Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

Globe Book: The Globe Book Co., 175 5th Ave., New York City. 

Harper: Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33d St., New York City. 

Holt: Henry Holt & Co., 19 W. 44th St., New York City. 

Jones: Marshall Jones Co., 212 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

Laird: Laird & Lee, 1223 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

Lippincott: J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Little: Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Lothrop: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 275 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
McGraw: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 7th Ave., New York City. 
Macmillan: The Macmillan Co., 66 5th Ave., New York City. 

Manual Arts: Manual Arts Press, 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, III. 
Minton: Minton, Balch & Co., 11 E. 45th St. New York City. 

Norton: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York City. 

Owen: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Popular Mechanics: Popular Mechanics Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago, III. 
Putnam: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York City. 

Reilly: Reilly & Lee Co., 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

Scribner: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York City. 
Simmons: Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., 30 Church St., New York City. 
Spon: Spon & Chamberlain, 120 Liberty St., New York City. 

Stokes: F. A. Stokes Co., 443 4th Ave., New York City. 

Van Nostrand: D. Van Nostrand Co., 8 Warren St., New York City. 
Wilde: W. A. Wilde Co., 131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 

Wiley: John Wiley & Sons, 432 4th Ave., New York City. 

Williams: Williams & Wilkins, Mount Royal Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Winston: John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TITLE, AUTHORSHIP, AND PUBLISHER 
INTRODUCTIONS TO SCIENCE 
$10 ey 4 Mechanics Shop Notes for 1927. 210 pp. Popular Mechan- 


ag i articles from a popular magazine. 


‘fone in Science. William H. Cunningham, Ed. vi, 221 pp. * 

A dozen selected science classics for English classes. 

What Girls Can Do. By Ruth Wanger. viii, 293 pp. Holt 1.28 
Suggesting occupations to the high-school girl—not overlooking home-making. 


$25 The Year’s Best Stories for — — Ralph Henry Barbour, Ed. 
500 pp. 1.75 


boys’ stories are sure to contain some science. 


ae 1 Folks’ Book of Invention. By T. C. Bridges. x, 287 pp. 


Twenty-nine chapters of great variety. 


$50 Chemistry in the World's Work. By Harrison E. Howe. vii, 244 pp. 
3.00 
Information and philosophy in non-technical language. 


$100 Microscopy in the Service of Man. By Robert M. Neill. 256 pp. Holt. 1.00 


We are surprised at the diversity of uses for this instrument. 
1385 Romance of the Atom. By Benjamin Harrow. 162 pp. Boni 
927) 


Of particular interest are the photographs of these scientists who have revealed 
the atom’s secrets. 


8 ming Mysteries. By Charles Greeley Abbot. xii, 198 pp. Mac- 


A Bird’s-Eye View of Invention. By A. Frederick Collins. vi, 313 
PP. Crowell 


Nineteen chapters, each a straightforward story of some supremely important 
invention. 


Days of the Builders. By L. Lamprey. xiv, 300 pp. Stokes 2.50 
Twenty-two stories of constructive courage. 
Over Flatland—A Romance of Many — By A. Square (Edwin 
$100 Abbott). 155 pp. Little 
whimsical imagery of 
physies students. 


The Undefeated. By Gerald W. Johnson. iv, 120 pp. Minton (1927) 1.50 
— — genius displayed in ng gigantic figures on Stone 


Famous Men, 22 Science. By Sarah K. Bolton. viii, 333 pp. Crowell. 2.00 
A series word portraits, emphasizing the human side. 


The Boys’ oa Book of Great Inventions. By Floyd L. Darrow. xii, 
A re-issue of a book that has stirred many a boy. 


Steps in Industry. By Edmund E. Lincoln. xvi, 215 pp. Macmillan. 2.00 
The application of economics in the scientific principles of making a living. 


The Art of Seeing. By Charles H. Woodbury and Elizabeth W. Per- 


the fourth dimension. Try it with the senior math. 


kins. xi, 300.pp. Seribner ................ 2.00 
Illustrated with children’s drawings, mostly from nature. 
The Model Maker. By W. Edmunds Spon. 208 pp. Spoon 2.10 


An interesting hobby—making working models of engines, ships, or machinery 
which, in full size, serves man. 


The Nature of the World and of Man. By H. H. Newman, Ed. xxiv, 

A broad title, but no broader than its survey. Sixteen members of the faculty of 

the University of Chicago have written for an “orientation course.” Straight- 


1 interpretation of the science all around man and the science within 
m. 
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HOME ACTIVITIES 


$10 The Houses We Live In. By Frank G. Carpenter and Frances Car- 
penter. x, 204 pp. American Book $0.80 
about everything it takes to build a house. 
Over PR for Artists, Craftsmen, and Teachers. By George J. Cox. 
$100 x, — pp. 1 
ich art and considerable science, especially simple ceramic chemistry. 
The House and Its Care. By Masy L. Matthews. xii, 413 pp. Little 1.50 
Room by room, and out into 


1 
Glace ond Glasing. Ericson. PP. Manval Arts 5 


*. and Jewelry. By Emil F. 3 101 5 pp. . 


A practical book for handy young folks. 


Homes of Character. By Marcia Mead. x, 285 pp. Dod 
Architectural characteristics of the homes that set 1 2 


3.50 


plans. 


THE CLOTHING WE WEAR 


$10 The Clothes We Wear. By Frank G. Carpenter and Frances Carpen- 
ter. xii, 198 pp. American Book 80.76 
rubber, gold, silver, and diamonds. 


$100 Clothing ox and i Teatiles. By Mary L. Matthews. xii, 180 pp. Little 1.40 
from pincushion to piqué. 
. By Elizabeth Sage. xviii, 235 pp. Scrib- 
$100 2.00 
From the days of the Egyptians to modern times. 
= for Every Woman. By Georgina K. Kaye. viii, 373 pp. 
inston 


FORMS OF LAND AND WATER 
$10 By Willard B. Nelson. vi, 186 pp. 


teaching helps. 


The Tide. A. Marne 282 pp. Appleton 
— 


$100 Stories in in 1 By Willis T. Lee. xii, 226 pp. Van Nostrand 3.00 
Our Western geology, by periods; a blend of fact and philosophy. 


S00 Our Mobile Earth. By Reginald A. Daly. xxiv, 342 pp. Serib- 
ner 
An answer to practically every question you could ask concerning the earth’s 


TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION 
$25 David Goes to Greenland. By David Binney Putnam. xiv, 167 pp. 


$1.75 
$50 The Book of the National Parks. By Robert Sterling Yard. xiv, 344 
PP. 


istoric, geologic, scenic features of our own playgrounds, by the ex-secretary of 


$100 Deric in Mesa Verde. By De Derie Nusbaum. xii, 166 PP. Putnam 1.75 
Derie—12 years old—has lived i. Mesa Verde half of his He climbs—and 


A Boy’s Eye View of the Arctic. By Kennett Rawson. xviii, 142 pp. 
Kennett—aged 


personally writes of his adven 


‘ 
.00 
| —ññññ 
i crust. 
writes—unassisted 
oe 
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East of the Sun and West of the Moon. By Theodore Roosevelt and 
Kermit Roosevelt. x, 284 pp. Scribnerr 3.50 
A modern Odyssey of the journey to Central Asia of the two sons of the mighty 
hunter. Theodore Roosevelt. They write alternate chapters. 
2 with the Eskimo. By Vilhjalmur Stefansson. xviii, 538 pp. 
A new edition of one of the great Arctic stories. Splendid pictures. 


South. By Sir Ernest Shackleton. 380 ) PP. 1 2.50 
The — of a book of high adventure, e epic of the ice.“ Wonderful pho- 
tographs. 


WORLDS THAT TRAVEL THROUGH SPACE 


Beyond the Milky Way. By George Ellery Hale. xvi, 105 pp. Scrib- 1 
3 me & ancient history ‘of the telescope—some modern physics of the stars—then * 
the new mysteries of nebule. 


Elements of Astronomy. By Edward A. Fath. vii, 307 pp. McGraw 3.00 
The most recent text on astronomy, interesting and well iilustrated. For college 
freshmen, but not too hard for high-school seniors. 


227 — of the Spheres. By Florence A. Grondal. xv, 334 pp. Mac- aan 
J 


* and Their Stories. By Muriel Kinney. xiv, 74 pp. Apple 


1.25 
Month-by- month tales of the mythology of the stars. 


The New Universe. By Baker Brownell. x, 455 PP. ven Nostrand__ 4.00 
as a philosophy, especially looking out into space. 
easy spots. 


THE WEATHER DAY BY DAY 


Rain Making and Other Weather Vagaries. By W. J. Humphreys. 
x, 157 — $2.50 


use of wen 


Foge and Clouds. By W. J. Humphreys. xviii, 104 pp. Will- 


ms 4.00 
HOW MEN TRAVEL 
Sentinels of the Sea. By Francis C. Owen. 127 pp. Ows — $0.72 
Songs and stories of lighthouses, lightships, and the coast 
Heroes he the Air. By Chelsea Fraser. xvi, 427 pp. gy 8 2.00 
stories of the world’s most famous flights, with many quotations from 


Trains, Tracks, and Travel. By T. W. Van Metre. iv, 236 pp. Sim- ons 
. 
n written for boys and girls on 

this interesting subject. The engines are big and new. 
Aloft in the Shenandoah II. By Lewis E. Theiss. 322 pp. 


1.75 
An imaginative story, but no more vivid than truth. 


HOW WE COMMUNICATE 


W — Handbook. By A. Frederick Collins. xviii, 413 pp. 
3 as possible in this 186 ,000-mile-a-second field—radio. 
Practical Radio Construction and Repairing. By James A. Moyer and 
John F. Wostrel. viii, 319 PP. McGraw „ ann 1.75 
Particularly fine for the trouble 
Practical Radio. By James A. e oid John F. Wostrel. x, 273 pp. 


Emphasizing selection and testing of receiving sets. 


| 
ff 
Mm 
Truly, a nature-lover’s astronomy. Stori« gs, word pictures, facts. 
$50 
Over 
$100 
$10 
$25 
$50 
Over 
$25 
$100 


$10 


$25 
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The Home Radio Up-to-Date. By A. Hyatt Verrill and E. E. Verrill. 
xii, 146 PP. 
Detailed or 


LIVING CREATURES OF EARTH 
The Living World 


Nature Secrets. By Mary D. Chambers. on, 155 . Little $1.25 
Delightful personi ations, such as “Lazy Boy Cuprion 
King’s Messenger.” 
First Lessons in Nature Study. By Edith M. Patch. xii, 287 pp. Mac- 
1.12 


Over A Survey of Nature Study. By George R. Green. x, 136 pp. Com- 


$100 


$10 


$100 


$10 


$100 


Over 
$100 


Suggestions for profitable nature study and teaching. 
New Civic Biology, Presented in Problems. By George W. Hunter. 


A standard text brought up-to-date, emphasizing environments and relationships. 
Heredity. By A. Franklin Shull. xii, 287 pp. MeGraw 3.00 

Authoritative but intelligible reference on Nature’s most important principle. 
Nature Guiding. By William G. Vinal. xii, 551 pp. Comstock 3.50 


Not alone what should be known about Nature, but how to teach it. 
Handbook of Nature Study. By Anna B. Comstock. xviii, 938 pp. 
The seventeenth edition of the most completely descriptive book of Nature. 


Life on the Farm 


Chickens and Vegetables, Incorporated. By Samuel Emery. 104 pp. 
Having fun and making money at the same time. 
Chemistry in Agriculture. Edited by Joseph S. Chamberlain and C. 
A. Browne. xiv, 384 PP. Chemical Foundation 1.00 
Sixteen chemists tell a tative and interesting stories of how chemistry 


serves the farmer. 


— Seeteeen. By Kary C. Davis. xii, 539 pp. Lip- 5 
Farm Economics. By Frank W. Howe. 221 1 pp. American Book 1.20 

Is the farmer a laborer or a general manager? is a difference. 


Our Friends at the Farm. By, E. Chivers Davies. 150 pp. Crowell. 1.50 
A dozen interesting stories about domestic animals. 


Plants of Forest and Field 


A Year in the Wonderland of 8 By Hallam Hawkesworth 

B. Atkinson). x, 214 Scribner 1.25 

Beginning with September, a month- AB. « introduction to the trees. 
The Little Kitchen Garden. By Dorothy Giles. xii, 98 E. — 1.75 
essays on sallats and cresses, herbs and flowers —even bees—in the garden. 
Bounty of Earth. By Donald C. Peattie and Louise R. Peattie. vi, 

2.00 
museum botanist 
eo Reads like a personal confession. 

ar ~g in the Little Garden. By G. A. Stevens. x, 118 pp. wee 
ade ag of Plant Growth. By Wilfred W. Robbins. viii, 299 pp. 
A ~ eee foundation for “knowledge concerning all special aspects of plant study 
or crops. 
The Physiology of Plants—The Principles of Food Production. By 
George J. Pierce. x, 363 pp. Holt 3.00 


The most recent and most most complete work on this subject ; not too hard for ear- 
nest students. 
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Animal Life 
$10 Bird St Storses. By Edith M. Patch. xiv, 212 pp. Little 80 
lives of a dozen birds in story form; some morals pointed, too. 
$50 waa B Birds in City Parks. By Herbert E. Walter and Alice H. Walter. 
2 to identify 203 different birds. Will help sharp eyes. 
$100 Children of the Tide. By Daniel Henderson. xiv, 176 pp. Appleton 1.50 
a fish to whales, from jellyfish to coral—dramatic stories of ocean and 


Our Friends at the Zoo. By Julia T. E. Stoddard. 150 Pp. Crowell__ 1.50 
A dozen simple stories about wild animals that we may study behind the bars. 
Jimmie—The Story of a Black Bear Cub. By Ernest Harold Baynes. 
xiv, 
The trials and tribulations of a bear cub that was raised in the author's home. 


Birdoraft. By Mabel Osgood Wright. xxvi, 317 p. Macmillan 2.50 
describing 200 song, game, and water b g 


Over e Great Collie. By Charles eee 114 pp. Dodd 
$100 A true story of a three-year-old collie, lost by a tourist owner in Indiana, mak. 
ing his way back home to Oregon. A canine epic. 


Jungle Joe—Pride of the Circus. By Clarence Hawkes. 251 pp. 


Trop 
The life of “several jungle folk, but particularly of a trick elephant. 


My African Neighbors. By Hans Coudenhove. xiv, 245 pp. Little 2.50 
Man, bird, and beast in Nyasaland. 


~ Evolution of the Horse. By Frederick B. Loomis. xvi, 233 pp. 


The facts about fossil horses and today’s horses, wild and tame. 
A Manual of the Study of Insects. By John H. Comstock and Anna 
B. Comstock. xi, 701 pp. Comstock 4.25 
The eighteenth edition of the standard illustrated, descriptive insect book. 
32 Live. By Walter H. Wellhouse. xviii, 435 pp. Mac- 
iy po Benes work in which to find the life history of familiar or unfamiliar in- 
sects. 


MAN AS A LIVING CREATURE 
Life Out of Doors 


$25 Camp Cookery. By Horace Kephart. xvi, 154 pp. Macmillan $1.00 
If you camp, you must — Here's how! 


Ay leton 2.50 
big boys’ book of the year. 
$100 * Boat Building. By H. W. Patterson. 144 pp. Macmillan 1.00 


For river, lake, and sea campers. 


The 222 Trail. By W. H. Kendrick. viii, 296 ye. Ree Badge 3.00 
idea —a four-leaf clover its symbol develops d, heart, and 


Over The Diving and Swimming Book. By George H. Corsan, Sr. xvii, 162 
Outdoor life means swimming. This tells how | to learn, “and, what is better, how 
to teach to swim. 
The Silver Arrow. By Earl H. Reed. 238 pp. Reilly 3 3.00 
A de- luxe edition of Indian stories, containing much nature lore. 


The Foods of Man 
$50 ft? Study for High Schools. By Mabel T. Wellman. xx, 528 pp. 


— planned class work, extending from fruit to cheese. 


$100 Foods and Cookery. By Mabel L. Matthews. xii, 297 pp. Little 1.10 
Very practical, not only as to the cooking, but also the serving, and—we note 
with interest—even the eating of foods. 
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If Yow | Must Cook. By Jennette Lee. ix, 174 pp. Dodd 1.50 
Lee, college professor and author, at the age more than fifty years, had 
ia This is real experience. 


Elementary Home Economics, Revised. By Mary L. Matthews. xiv, 
472 pp. Little 1.40 
Practica] text for class or reference on food and clothing problems. 
Tea 3 and Cafeteria Management. By R. N. Elliott. xii, 176 pp. 
Littl 


Food service, room decoration, and business management—all presented in well- 
balanced practicality. 
The Mother’s Cook Book. By Barbara W. Bourjaily and Dorothy May 
Gorman. xi, 164 . Appleton 2.50 
How to prepare food 


The Health of Man 


Freshman Hygiene. By Raymond C. Bull and Stanley Thomas. x, 
288 pp. Lippincott 2.00 


A frank book for young men—high-school seniors—who anticipate next year at 
college, or “out on their own.” 


Modern Science and the People’s Health. Edited by Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg. vi, 250 pp. Norton 


Six authorities on public health present their specialties in one chapter each. 
The editor guarantees clearness. 


Your Tonsils and Adenoids. By Martin Ross. 133 pp. Appleton... 1.50 
What they are and how to take care of them. 


The — of Mind. By Leonard T. Troland. x, 253 pp. Van Nos- 


2 but not too deep for earnest students. 
The Human Body. By H. Newell Martin, revised by Ernest G. Martin. 


xvi, 688 olt 


Special 


Everyday Good Manners for Boys and Girls. By Ernset L. Badt. 66 
PP. Laird (1922) 


LARGE REFERENCE WORK ON SCIENCE 


The New Natural History. By J. Arthur Thomson. Volume I, x, 
384, iv pp.; Volume II, x, 383, iv pp.; Volume III, x, 383, xviii pp. 
Putnam. ($6 per volume) 

Truly described “the romance of Nature’s wonderland,” these volumes are 


outstanding ro beauty and charm. Even an illiterate person would look 
through them with amazement, entranced by the 47 full-page color plates 
and more than 1,500 photographs. An educated person would become ab- 
sorbed, and an alert child—we believe—positively hypnotized! There are 68 
chapters and 1,152 text pages. While the flavor of the books is English, 
yet Nature extends over all the world, and no interesting habitation of plant 
or animal life has been neglected. 
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A REVIEW OF TWENTY-THREE SETS OF 
ELEMENTARY READERS 


H. L. DONOVAN AND E. B. ROBERT’ 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The purpose of this article is to review a number of sets of elementary readers 
with the view of acquainting teachers with what is available and desirable. No 
attempt has been made to rank the readers. This review deals primarily with 
sets of readers prepared by publishers for use as adopted basal textbooks. 

It is obviously impossible in so brief an article as this to deal with all the sets 
of readers on the market or to deal even with the few selected in very great detail. 


THE READERS STUDIED 


The sets of readers reviewed are listed below. The title of each series, the 


authors, the publisher, the date of copyright, and the school grades provided for 
are given in order. 


1. The New Barnes Readers. By Robbins, Dressel, and Graff. Laidlaw Co., 
1916. Primer-8.’ 


2. The Story-Hour Readers. By Coe and Hartwell Christie. American Book 
Co., 1920. Primer-8. 


3. The Elson Readers. By Elson and Keck. Scott, Foresman & Co., 1920. 
Primer-8. 

4. Everyday Classics. By Baker and Thorndike. Macmillan Co., 1920. Primer-8. 

5. The Boys’ and Girls’ Readers. By Emma M. Bolenius. Houghton-Mifflin Co., 
1923. Primer-7. 

6. The Child’s World Readers. By Withers, Brown, and Tate. Johnson Pub- 
lishing Co., 1917. Primer-8. 

7. Studies in Reading. By Searson and Martin. University Publishing Co., 
1920. Primer-8. 


8. Horace Mann Readers. By Hervey and Hix. Longmans, Green Co., 1917. 
Primer-3. 


9. The Silent Readers. By Lewis and Rowland. John C. Winston Co., 1922. 
1-8. 


10. The Lincoln Readers. By Davidson and Anderson. Laurel Book Co., 1922. 
3-6. 


11. Bobbs-Merrill Readers. By Baker and Baker. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1923. 


Primer-8. 


The following graduate students in Education in George Peabody College for Teachers assisted in 
the making of this study: P. W. Alexander (Tiptonville, Tenn.), Lorena Branom (Camby, Texas), 
Alma Browning (Farmville, Va.), Margaret Chadwick (Nashville, Tenn.), Beatrice Denmark (Mo- 
bile, Ala.), Ernest Hicks (Nashville, Tenn. * R. Voyt Hill (Ozark, Ark.), Paul Hounchell (Mont- 
— Ala.) , Sallie Jones (Puckett, Miss.), Lillian Sue McClanahan (Lawrenceburg, Tenn.), J. 8. 

Cullowhee, N. Amelia Tucker (Clearwater 


Gee (Galveston, Texas), Cleo — 0 C.), and 


Read: Primer to Eighth Grade, inclusive. : 
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. The Pathway to Reading. By Coleman, Uhl, and Hosic. Silver-Burdett Co., 
1926. Primer-6. 

. The Silent Reading Hour. By Buswell and Wheeler. Wheeler Publishing 
Co., 1923. 1-3. 

The Child’s Own Way Series. By Marjorie Hardy. Wheeler Publishing Co., 

1926. 1-3. 

. The Learn-to-Study Readers. By Horn, McBroom, and Moscrip. Ginn & 
Co., 1926. 1- 

Science Readers for Silent Reading. By Nida and Nida. D. C. Heath & Co., 
1926. 3-6. 

. The Study Readers. By Walker and Parkman. Charles E. Merrill Co., 1925. 
4-6. 

. The Modern School Readers. By Thompson and Wilson. Harr-Wagner 
Publishing Co., 1925. Primer-5. 

. The Individual Progress Reading Series. By Suhrie and Coe. Hinds, Hay- 
den, and Eldredge, Inc., 1926. 2-4. 

. The Winston Readers. By Firman & Maltby. John C. Winston Co., 1918. 
Primer-5. 

. Atlantic Readers. By Randall J. Condon. Little, Brown & Co., 1926. 4-6. 

The Poetry Book. By Huber, Bruner, and Curry. Rand, McNally & Co., 
1927. 1-9. 

. The Moore-Wilson Readers. By Maude Moore and Harry B. Wilson. D. C. 

Heath & Co., 1927. 1-6. 


STANDARDS 


Standards which have been constantly used in the examination of the readers 
are here stated: 

1. The selections should be in themselves worth-while reading matter, meeting 
the standards of good literature. 

2. Reading matter should be such as to foster in pupils the development of 
good taste in reading. 

8. Selections should stimulate thinking on the part of pupils. 

4. Subject matter should be varied, dealing with many topics and peoples. 

5. Some selections should be rich in factual material. 

6. Relative values should have consideration in the choice of selections. 

7. Subject matter should fit the interests and experience of the learner. It 
should be organized in terms of the learner rather than of the subject. 

8. The selections should be accurately written as to content, and should be mod- 
els of good English as to form. 

9. The difficulty of the selections should be carefully graded. 

10. The methods employed should be in accordance with the laws of learning. 

11. The series should provide for the mastery of mechanics. 

12. There should be a good teachers’ manual to accompany the series. If the 
series is for silent reading, the manual or readers should contain adequate testing 
material and standards. 

13. The appearance and mechanical qualities should be good. 

A. Size convenient for children to handle. 
B. Binding substantial and tastefully attractive. 
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C. Paper unglazed white and of good quality. 
D. Size of print appropriate for grade. 
E. Illustrations plentiful, appropriate, and properly placed. 
F. Table of contents and index provided. 


CRITICAL DESCRIPTIONS OF THE VARIOUS SERIES 
TRE NRW BARNES READERS 


Unit One of this series is for use in the Primer and Grades One, Two, and 
Three. The second unit is for Grades Four, Five, and Six. Books Seven and 
Eight are for the upper grades. The purpose of the first unit is to teach pupils 
how to read. The second unit and the books for the upper grades attempt to per- 
fect mechanics and to direct reading for learning, for appreciation, and for enjoy- 
ment of leisure. 

There are two manuals for the series. The primary manual gives a good treat- 
ment of pre-primer teaching, stressing word mastery by names, action, objects, 
phonics, ear training, rhymes, and sight words. Word mastery is stressed through- 
out the primary grades, and opportunity is given for much repetitive drill. 

Silent reading and thought getting are stressed throughout the series. Silent 
reading, interpretation, and oral reading is the suggested procedure in each lesson. 

The books of the second unit and those for Grades Seven and Eight contain 
glossaries, directions to look for specific things in reading, and test questions on 
all selections. 

There is very little poetry in the entire series. 


Tue Story-Hour READERS 


This series is for use from Primer to Grade Eight. 

The selections are good. The primary readers contain Mother Goose rhymes, 
fairy stories, animal stories, and some selections dealing with child life. The 
selections in the intermediate and upper grades are taken from some of the best 
American and English writers. Many of the selections are rich in factual mate- 
rial from the fields of geography, history, science, and health. 

Explanation of difficult words, directions, and introductory statements are 
usually given just preceding each selection, and test questions are found at the 
close. These are features of the intermediate and upper-grade books. 

Many selections are especially adapted for dramatization. 

The manuals give lesson plans by selections, discuss beginning reading, the 
steps in teaching rhymes, dramatization, the story idea, and objectives in silent 
and oral reading. Good directions for giving informal tests, for diagnosing, and 
for the keeping of records are also given. 


THE ELSON READERS 


This series begins with the Hand Chart for Beginners and extends through 
Grade Eight. The basis of the Elson-Runkel Method is interesting content. It 
is the policy of the publishers to furnish manuals free of charge wherever the 
Elson Readers are adopted. The manual gives daily lesson plans. 

The primary method suggests the oral story told by the teacher, dramatization, 
sentence, phrase, word and phonetic development, and oral reading as steps in the 


process of teaching children to read. Phonics is systematically emphasized from 
the beginning. 
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The series is well graded. The subject matter is varied, and emphasis is placed 
upon good literature as well as informational material. The series emphasizes 
silent and oral reading, and provides tests for checking up on progress in rate, 
comprehension, and mastery of mechanics. 

Illustrations are well chosen, artistically executed, and properly placed. Me- 
chanical features are highly satisfactory. 

For supplementary use with the Elson Readers there is a series known as the 
Child Library Readers by the same publishers. This supplementary series is es- 
pecially attractive to those who wish to introduce the child to material containing 
few difficult words and duplicating none of the content of the adopted text. The 
Child Library Readers are for use in Grades One to Eight. 


EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


This series is for use from Primer to Eighth Grade. 

The Primer is made up largely of the cumulative tale. It is interesting to 
children. Illustrations are good. The other primary readers contain folk liter- 
ature, fables, and fairy stories. 

The Third Reader is especially good from the point of view of questions by 
which the child may test his own comprehension. 

The Fourth Reader has fanciful tales of adventure, stories about real heroes, 
descriptions of outdoor life, and patriotic selections. 

The Fifth Reader is made up of stories of adventure and wonder. 

The Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Readers introduce world-famous stories. The 
Sixth deals especially with stories and poems of Greece, Rome, the Bible, North- 
ern Europe, and the Age of Chivalry. The Seventh Reader introduces stories 
presenting American ideals, and the Eighth Reader presents English classics from 
Shakespeare to Tennyson. 

Helps to study, glossaries, and the manual are very good. 

The material throughout is of the highest literary value. It is to us doubtful, 
however, whether a basal reader should be made up entirely of this type of mate- 
rial. 

THE Boys’ AND GIRLS’ READERS 


This series extends from Primer to Grade Seven. 
The Primer selections appeal to the child’s immediate interests. The material 
presented is varied, covering several topics which are closely related, and is car- 
fully graded. 

The First Reader contains stories of pets and other things related to child life. 
The reading in the Second Grade is more extensive and intensive. Proper provi- 
sions are made for the mastery of mechanics and the encouragement of silent 
reading. 

In the Third Reader are stories of fairies, Indians, magic, peoples of other 
lands, and animals. 

The Fourth Reader has the primary aim of encouraging individual silent read- 
ing. This book deals rather extensively with informational material. Individual 
differences are provided for in these two readers. 

The Fifth and Sixth Readers contain seasonal material, poems, stories of great 
men, and many worth-while literary selections. 

The Seventh Reader is just off the press. 

Beginning in the First Grade, adequate provision is made for informal testing, 
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word puzzles, and various games. Some of the advanced readers present excel- 
lent word helps. 

One of the excellent features of this series is the manual. Among other val- 
uable suggestions is the special attention given to the development of proper silent 
reading habits during the crucial years. 


THE CHILD’s WoRLD READERS 


This series is for use from Primer to Eighth Grade. 

The Primer introduces reading by the device of a story of “Baby Ray.” The 
content of the Primer and the early readers is agreeable and attractively illus- 
trated. Interests of children are considered; but the stories, jingles, and poems are 
almost exclusively of the old type. They relate experiences of the remote past 
and of rural life. 

The series presents a variety of legends and folk tales, and stories of adventure, 
holidays, nature, patriotism, humor, and achievement. 

No special emphasis is placed on silent and oral reading and other process ob- 
jectives as such. Study hints, questions, and directions are not found in the se- 
ries. The manual gives general directions for teaching reading, rather than de- 
tailed lesson plans. 

STUDIES IN READING 


This series is for use from Primer to Eighth Grade. 

The general objectives set for reading are: Learning to read, reading to learn, 
and literary interpretation. The manual sets forth detailed lesson plans for the 
Primer and specimen plans for the other books. The manual is very specific in 
grade objectives to be attained, and would be an acceptable textbook in a course 
in the teaching of reading. 

Books One to Eight are made up around a plan which gives in connection with 
each story an introduction, the selection itself, questions and notes, and sugges- 
tions for further reading. 

The Primer lessons begin with songs and rhymes, and gradually introduce sto- 
ries about children, animals, and playthings. The Primer contains seventy-six 
miscellaneous exercises or stories. 

The First, Second, and Third Readers contain silent-reading exercises, folk 
tales, rhymes, and stories of nature, animals, children, adventure, and patriotism. 
The First, Second, and Third Readers contain sixty-nine, ninety-seven, and 
ninety-nine selections, respectively. 

The intermediate and upper-grade readers offer a copious supply of good sto- 
ries, most of them standard literary selections of the usual type. All readers 
present a generous amount of poetry. Material of the informational type is rarely 
found in the series. There are but few stories about children from other lands. 


Horace MANN READERS 


This series is designed for the primary grades. The underlying principle is 
training the child in thought getting. 

Besides giving the contents of each reader, the authors have classified the selec- 
tions under various headings of fables, anecdotes, child life, nature and fairy tales. 

The material seems to fit the interests and experience of children. A great 
portion of the material deals with children of six, seven, and eight years of age. 

The variety of selections used in these readers is commendable. It is probable, 
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however, that too many topics have been introduced to permit treatment of each 
as intensively as it should be. 

In the Third Reader the authors have included fables, folk tales, and myths 
from India, Greece, Russia, France, and other foreign countries. 

Training in phonics is well provided for. Each series of lessons provides for 
ear training, enunciation, and phonetic analysis. Phonics is treated as a means 
and not as an end. All phonograms find origin in the reading text. 

There is a very good manual for this set of readers. There are no provisions 
for testing in any of them. 


Tue SILENT READERS 


The purpose of this series is to provide drills and specific training in silent 
reading. It is intended only to supplement and not to be used as basal work. 
Practically all purposes of silent reading are provided for. 

The material throughout the series is extremely varied—so much so in the 
Eighth Reader that it seems “scrappy.” Some of the factual material in the 
books for the upper grades, such as magazine articles, newspaper clippings, and 
incidents and statistics relating to the World War, are out of date and have lost 
their appeal. These are employed mainly, however, as illustrations of how mate- 
rial of this type may be used. 

One of the outstanding features of the series is the provision for testing and 
drill. The tests are planned to improve comprehension and rate. The child is 
appealed to frequently to excel his former record. 

The manuals contain splendid helps and suggestions for using the series and 
for presenting the various types of material. 

This series of books was one of the first to stress individual effort and inde- 
pendent reading and thought through reading with a purpose. For this reason it 
is of much aid in the teaching of silent reading in its varied phases. 


THE LINCOLN READERS 


These readers are for Grades Three to Eight. 

Selections are worth while in subject matter and designed to create and encour- 
age good tastes in reading. 

The preface to each story is devised to stimulate and produce active interest 
and to encourage thinking. 

The topics deal with history, biography, festivals, games, industry, nature, civ- 
ies and health, geography and literature. The material is arranged to meet the 
ever-changing needs and interests of children. 

The manual is good. It embodies principles and standards for the various 
types of reading lessons. Lessons are carefully outlined, and suggestions are 
made as to the selections most helpful in various types of lessons and drills. 

Questions at the end of each selection supplement those in the manual. The 


manual contains valuable suggestions for testing and developing speed, compre- 
hension, and other objectives. 


Bopss-MERRILL READERS 


This series is for use from Primer to Eighth Grade. 
The story is the unit. The stories of the Primer are dramatic in form, ana 
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those of the First Reader are narrative. There is much repetition in the first 
three books. 

Each reader is divided into from three to six parts. There are stories of dan- 
ger and daring, home life, patriotism, animal life, history, and other material rich 
in information. For the upper grades there are stories in prose and poetry. 
There are several selections from the Bible. 

The manuals give directions for the teaching of phonics and caution against too 
much phonics in the beginning. Some directions for testing are given in the 
manual for the upper grades. The keeping of charts and records is suggested. 
Diagnostic tests are begun in the first grade, and their use is increased from 
grade to grade. The upper-grade books contain glossaries. 


THE PATHWAY TO READING 


These readers are for use in Grades One to Six. 

The selections are interesting to children. Selections are finished literary 
products, varied to add interest and so organized as to lend themselves to the es- 
tablishment of a wide variety of reading attitudes. While much of the material 
is from recognized favorites, the older writers have not been forsaken. The au- 
thors have prepared many new selections not found in current use. 

The Primary readers contain stories dealing with the home, the family, ani- 
mals, fairies, and nature. In addition, there is much informational material to be 
used in training children to read in other subjects. 

The series provides for oral and silent reading. It contains a limited number of 
informal tests and drills. Provision is made for the mastery of mechanics. The 
beginning selections contain a high percentage of basal words already familiar to 
the child. 

The manuals contain valuable suggestions for word study and phonic training, 
the use of illustrations, outside activities, supplementary and library reading, and 
methods of presenting material. There is also a brief discussion of the princi- 
ples involved in the teaching of reading, desirable objectives, and methods of 
testing. 

THE SILENT READING Hour 


This series is for the Primary grades. 

Each book contains from twenty-five to thirty selections. Five selections in 
each are poems. Among the poems is found “The North Wind’s Cooky,” by 
Vachel Lindsay. Children are fond of this poem. The prose selections contain 
factual and informational material, as well as the imaginative type. Stories are 
woven around childhood experiences in home life, travels, animals, and people. 
Surprise, curiosity, and adventure are interwoven in some selections. All are 
written within the range of the child’s understanding. 

The manual presents lesson outlines for silent reading. The discussion on the 
teaching of silent reading is very good. Directions for keeping charts are also 
valuable. 

THE CHILD’s OWN Way SERIES 
This set is for the Primary grades. 


One striking feature is the absence of the words primer and first reader on the 


covers. The primer is entitled “Wag and Puff,” and the reader is entitled “Sur- 
prise Stories.” 
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Simple, clear, and forceful, but not gaudy, colors are characteristic of the illus- 
trations. 

Each book has a table of contents, but the type is not the size used in the body 
of the book, and is too small for the children—a fact which is to be regretted. 

The selections deal with the experiences and activities common to little children, 
and are charmingly written. They are varied, yet there is a thread of con- 
tinuity running throughout. A little brother and sister and their two pets, a dog 
and a cat, are the chief characters. Enough unfamiliar material is introduced to 
keep up interest, and repetition is plentiful, but not monotonous. 

Home life, animals, farm life, childhood construction activities, the circus, and 
special holidays form the basis of the series. 

The manual is excellent. Miss Hardy gives the conditions essential for primary 
reading and tells specifically how to develop reading readiness and how to deter- 
mine when it is reached in the child. Her manual gives the psychology underlying 
the teaching of primary reading. She also tells how to make, or where to get, the 
needed materials, and gives exercises for developing abilities one wishes developed 
in the child during the primary period. 


Tue LEARN-TO-STuDY READERS 


These readers are for Grades One to Six. 

This set of readers is intended to give training in study. The emphasis is 
placed on the work type of reading, rather than the recreational type. It stresses 
comprehension more than appreciation, and soundness of judgment more than skill 
in remembering. The set makes very little provision for the mastery of me- 
chanics. 

The subject matter is varied and deals with many topics and people. Book 
Three is more like a text in geography and history than it is like the usual liter- 
ary reader. Much of the material in Books One and Two is “made” and is of 
little value in itself. 

Exercises in locating information and in organizing what is read are offered. 
The readers aim to give efficient study habits and to present some common knowl- 
edge which children should possess. Provision is made for testing on practically 
every lesson unit. 

There is a table of contents in each reader, but there is no index below the 
Third Grade. There is a very good teacher’s manual. 


Scrence READERS FoR SILENT READING 


These books are for use in Grades Three to Six. 

Book III is entitled The Baby Animal Zoo;” Book IV is “Animal Life;” Book 
V is “Makers of Progress;” and Book VI is “Early Men of Science.” 

The series contains much of good literature from the greatest of scientists, trav- 
elers, naturalists, and inventors. Nothing has been lost in adapting the material 
for use in the elementary school. 

This set of books meets a need for worth-while and reliable scientific material 
presented interestingly for children. 

The material of these readers satisfies the curiosity of children concerning 
things natural, physical, chemical, and industrial. At the end of each selection 
are questions which will provoke thought and further investigation. 

Most of the stories and sketches are written from the human point of view—in 
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biographical form or by connecting interesting people with the material. Typical 

selections are: “Fulton and the Steamboat,” “Burbank Creates New Plants,” 

“Buffalo Bill,“ “A Tiger Hunt in India,” and “Gutenberg and the Printing Press.” 
This series is probably unexcelled in its particular field. 


THE Strupy READERS 


These books are designed for use in Grades Four to Six. 

All selections are worth-while reading matter, meeting the standards of good 
literature. The stories of adventure and heroism are especially good. The his- 
tory stories inspire love of country. There is great variety in the selections. 
Much of the material is rich in fact and information. 

Probably the strongest feature of the series lies in the fact that reading is ap- 
proached through directions written directly to the pupils. Major objectives are 
discussed with the children, and special devices are explained to the pupils. These 
directions and devices should enlist the child’s active codperation in increasing his 
own ability in silent reading. There are plenty of exercises and lessons for com- 
prehension, speed, and exactness. 

There are good tables of contents and glossaries, but there are few illustrations. 

This series of readers would almost inspire pupils to read without the direction 
of a teacher. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL READERS 


This series is for Grades One to Five. 

The series purports to “supply material of functional social value which is 
adapted to children’s interests and purposes,” and will promote the proper social- 
ization of each child. The authors say the series is a basic, but not a method, 
series. Vocabulary and content depart from the conventional type. 

The selections, especially those in the Primer and Books One to Four, are rich 
in material from the everyday lives of children. The material is interestingly 
written in a manner to emphasize family relations and responsibilities, civic and 
health habits, vocational information and guidance, natural phenomena, and kind- 
ness to animals, 

The series reveals the lives of real children as social beings. The stories are 
not sermonettes or fables burdened with morals, but are interesting accounts of 
everyday activities. A few topics will illustrate the nature of the series: “A Ride 
Down Town,” “The Bank,” “The Bakery,” “Bob Goes to School,” “Helping the 
Farmer,” “Mrs. Mosquito’s Family,” “The Little Carpenters” (foods), “A Visit to 
a Radio,” and “Owney, the Postal Dog.” 

Questions are listed at the end of each selection in the primary series. The 
questions lead the child to think of his own relations to others and to the world 
about him. There are also numerous silent reading games. The preface and 
study helps for each selection in Books Four and Five are good. Book Five is 
largely historical and biographical. 

This series should do much to make children interested, intelligent, active, 
healthy little citizens. 


THE INDIVIDUAL PROGRESS READING SERIES 


This series is for Grades Two to Four. 
The stories are selected and adapted from John Martin’s “Book House for 
Children,” with a division in the third and fourth year books devoted to music. 
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Unique characteristics of the series are: The titles are, “Story-Fun,” “Story 
Friends,” and “Story Adventures;” the table of contents, copyright, introduc- 
tion—everything, in fact—are written in words and phrasing that the pupil can 
understand, and in print the size used in the stories; folk tales and fairy stories 
are missing; repetition is provided through a series of stories centered in one 
person, animal, or group; the Second and Third Readers contain seven units, 
called “books,” while the Fourth Reader contains eight units. 

At the beginning of each series of stories are problems concerning the thought 
in that series. At the end of each series are problems for motivating re-reading 
and oral reading and for aiding in organization of material and self-criticism. 

Illustrations are very attractive, in colors strong enough to appeal to children, 
but not gaudy. 

These readers are excellent for supplementary use in the grades for which they 
are written. 

THE WINSTON READERS 


This series is intended for basal use from Primer to Grade Five. 

The primary readers contain many interesting folk tales and fables. Poetry 
is plentiful. These titles indicate the nature of the primary selections: “The 
Little Red Hen,” “The Boy and the Goat,” and “The Three Bears,” from the 
Primer; “The Fox and His Bag,” “The Three Goats,” and “The Dog and the 
Cock,” from the First Reader; “The Story of the Three Pigs” and “Little Half 
Chick,” from the Second Reader; and “The Skylark’s Spurs” and “Child Row- 
land and the Dark Tower,” from the Third Reader. 

“The Snow Image,” “Robinson Crusoe,” “A Dog of Flanders,” “King Arthur,” 
“The Arabian Knights,” “Rip Van Winkle,” and “Joan of Arc” are typical selec- 
tions from the Fourth and Fifth Readers. 

The series is exceptionally good in content and organization. Stories hold the 
interest and attention of children. Longer stories are divided into sections, each 
having a subtitle, but children sometimes tire of the longer ones. 

The series is for pleasure reading and the cultivation of proper tastes in read- 
ing. These books do not contain hints to teachers and pupils. 

The WINSTON COMPANION READERS, for supplementary use in the primary 
grades, is a very good set of readers. 


ATLANTIC READERS 


This series is for use in Grades Four to Eight, Books I to V. Books IV and V 
were not yet off the press when this review was written. 

The purpose of the readers, as set forth by the author, is to present story mate- 
rial that will “deepen the sense of moral truth and inspire noble action.” Among 
other traits to be developed are “reverence, hope, courage, kindness, helpfulness, 
duty, obedience, love of home and country, virtue, sympathetic understanding, 
good will, and world fellowship”—a worthy and laudable ambition for a set of 
readers. 

The setting of each selection and encouragement for further reading are given 
at the end of each exercise. 

A serious effort has been made in these readers to admit only such material as 
meets the high ideals of the author. In this he has largely succeeded. These 
readers breathe a spirit of purity and idealism which must influence the lives of 
the pupils reading them. 
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Something of crisp, dramatic, realistic action has been lost in the presentation 
of this material, and in some selections the moral is but thinly veiled. The at- 
mosphere is more like that of chivalry and knighthood than it is like modern 
everyday life. Pupils will meet adult standards and adult expressions frequently 
in this series. 

There are more than eighty selections in each of the books. Pupils will un- 
doubtedly learn to love and cherish many of the selections. As daily class exer- 
cises, children might grow tired of them. 


Tue Portrry Book 


The Poetry Book (nine graded volumes) is the result of an elaborate investiga- 
tion of children’s interests in poetry. The authors selected 573 individual poems 
gleaned from courses of study, many textbooks in common use, and the expert 
judgment of specialists in this field. By repeating many of the titles for several 
grades, the number of selections was increased to 875. These were taught experi- 
mentally to 50,000 children, in twelve cities. The proper “grade placing” of each 
poem was then made, which revealed that present practice is only thirty-nine per 
cent correct. 

One is safe in saying this is the first series of readers which is the outgrowth 
of a careful scientific investigation. It probably indicates the direction which au- 
thors of readers of the future will be compelled to take. 

The Poetry Book is not intended to become a basal text, but it should find its 
place as a supplementary book in every classroom. 


These books are attractive in appearance, fairly well illustrated, and printed in 
good type. 


MoorE-WILSON READERS 


This is a ten-book series for use in Grades One to Six. The seven books for use 
in the primary grades are built around a phonetic system taught through fairy 
games and designed to give pupils a mastery of the mechanics of reading. The 
vowels—a, e, i, o, u, y—are fairies; the one-space consonants—e, m, n, v, s, v, w, 
x- are gnomes; the consonants that extend above one space —b, d, f, h, 1, t—are 
sprites; the consonants that loop or cross below one space—g, j, q, p, z—are elves; 
the double consonants—ch, ck, sh, qu, th, wh—are brownies; and the double vow- 
els—ow, ou, og, oi—are goblins. Numerous devices bring out the functions of the 
letters of the alphabet and emphasize phonetic principles and rules. There are 
woven into this phonetic material certain ideals of health, service, behavior, and 
patriotism. 

The readers for the upper grades present material organized about months of 
the year, the seasons, and men and events of history. A liberal amount of poetry, 
fables, and miscellaneous reading is included in these readers. Probably fifty per 
cent of the material has some historical significance. 

The original feature of this series is found in the readers for the primary 
grades. The phonetic system presented and the devices used are ingenious and 
excellent, but the questions arise: Is phonics overemphasized in teaching begin- 
ning reading under this plan? Should not the material of the early reading les- 
sons be more directly related to the lives of the pupils? 
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The Birds’ Petition 


7 N 
5 To the Children of Arkansas 
x From the Birds of Arkansas 2 
2 8 


We, the birds of your cities, would like to make our homes in 
your country, nest in your beautiful trees, sing for you, kill harmful 
insects, and make you happy. 


We know you have made a law, stating that we must not be 
bothered or destroyed; but this law is not always kept. 

We were placed in your parks and forests to make you happy, 
and to make your parks and forests beautiful. 

We are being killed daily by thoughtless boys who shoot us 
for fun and those who kill us for our feathers and who wish us 
for their collections. We were made to make you happy, not to 
be destroyed. We love the open air and freedom. Those who 
shoot us do not stop to think whether we have young ones in our 


7 
“ii nests or not; but kill us, leaving our young to starve to death in I 
de nests. Some even rob our nests. 8 
8 Please, will you help strengthen your laws that we may live? [IZ 
8 Signed: 7 
0 Cowbird Oriole Crow Quail 55 
Cardinal Chimney swift Chickadee Dove 
id Hoot owl Kingfisher Nighthawk Robin 95 
8 Barred owl Meadow lark Ovenbird Woodcock 
8 Purple martin Goldfinch Phoebe Pigeon 95 
Purple finch Blackbird Bluebird Flicker 
“4 Mocking bird Brown creeper Woodpecker Wren hs 
Yellowbird Brown thrush Purple grackle Shrike 0 
N The birds were assisted in the composition of this petition by the 1 
7 l (B group) pupils of the West Side . High School, f 
ji Little Rock, Ark. 55 
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THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


History of Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. By Horatio W. Dresser. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1926. Pp. xii +338. Price, $2.50. 


A readable, well-balanced survey, avoiding technicalities. Attractive enough, 


it seems to us, to invite serious college students or lay readers to wish to read more 
deeply. 


Readings in Civio Sociology. By Epwarp ALswortH Ross (University of Wiscon- 
son) and Mary Epna McCauut. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1926. Pp. 
xxi + 398. Price, $1.80. 


A good compilation of readings to supplement a textbook in the social studies. 
Wide in range, well chosen; stimulating. 
Better Teaching. By FRANK LESLIE CLapp (University of Wisconsin) and 
THOMAS M. Risk (University of Wisconsin). Newark: Silver, Burdett & Co., 
1926. Pp. iv+58. Paper bound. Price, 68 cents. 


A pamphlet presenting an excellent outline for an extension course, or possibly 
a reading circle. Helpful also to supervisors. 


Texas Flag Primer. By KARLE WILSON BAKER. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 
1926. Pp.iv+124. Price, 72 cents. 
An attractive beginning for young Texans in the world of literature. Mrs. 

Baker and the artist, Rodney Thomson, are both delightful. 

The Puppet as an Elementary Project. By EMMA Pettey (Dallas City Schools). 
Fort Worth: Pioneer Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. 76. 


A little book setting forth well an interesting idea for kindergarten teachers. 
Miss Pettey clearly knows how; she is stimulating. 


Better Dress Charts. By FLORENCE BIGELOW. St. Paul, Minn.: Webb Publishing 
Co., 1925. 

A plan for teaching correct dress design. Separate plan sheets in a folder. 

The figures used are those of an eight and thirteen-year-old girl. The suggested 

problems would appeal, however, more to the interests and ability of a senior- 


M. L. N. 


high-school girl. 


Seventeenth-Century Essays (edited by Jacos ZEITLIN), The Patrician (JOHN 
GALSWORTHY), and Ethan Frome (EDITH WHARTON). New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1926. The Modern Student’s Library. Price, $1 each. 
Certainly the publishers are doing all that one could wish to help the teachers. 

If students do not read, the fault is not for want of attractive books. Scribner’s 


Modern Student’s Library now reaches almost its fiftieth volume. Each is an 


example of clean-cut, inviting typography. The margins are small, sacrificed to 
make a book of small pocket size; but the balance of white and black on the page 
is maintained by wide spacing between lines. The three pleasing volumes now 
before us continue one of the best of the modern series of supplementary readings 


C. S. P. 


for high school and college. 


| 


A clear-sighted analysis of the learned 
profession of teaching and a discus- 
sion of the ethics of the profession 


TEACHING 


PROFESSION AND PRACTICE 


By A. R. Brubacher, Ph.D. 
President, State College for Teachers at 


Albany, N. F. 
In this book President Brubacher discusses the ces pertaining to the teaching 
ession and analyzes the obligations of the to the administrative officer, the 


of education, the community, and her fellow teachers. He considers the signifi- 
cance of proper academic and professional training, describes the characteristics which 
it is desirable for the teacher to possess, warns against the pitfalls that lie in the path 
of the teacher, and shows why the duties of the teacher are not confined to the school- 
room, but include a wide range of activities. An inspiring as well as instructive volume. 
Octavo, 301 pages. Price, $2.00. 


For further information re this 


Announcing 
The POETRY BOOK 


A complete poetry curriculum 


The judgment of specialists in children’s reading and 
present teaching practice both served as the basis of 
this new scientifically prepared series. Then 1,500 
teachers and 50,000 pupils in twelve representative 


9 Volumes—875 Poems school systems on the trial selections for ac- 
One volume for each year tual interest and satisfaction in learning. 
For Grades 1-9 No such elaborate test in scientific textbook making 
— aunties — has ever before been successfully completed. The 
HERBERT B. BRUNER results are definite and conclusive. 


be that bash of the ahd and new Kas bean 
as 

Frith these companionable volumes. st placed in the proper grade where pupils will read it 

tive i wal covers, end papers, title with greatest interest. Here at last is a scientific 


For Prima Yeare—Books 1,28. when to read it 
For Intermediate Years—Books 4, 5, 6. Write for prospectus giving sample pages 
Bound in orange cloth - - . List price, 90 


RAND MCNALLY& COMPANY 


tee eee 536 S. Clark Street, CHICAGO 


— NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


5 : in The Century Education Series of which 
. this is a member, address the publishers 
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A Child’s Map of the Ancient World. Originated by Atice York. Designed by 

ILONKA Karasz. New York: The John Day Co., 1926. Price, $1.50. 

An intriguing wall decoration for the schoolroom. Full of stimulus to children. 
In the story-telling style of tapestry, scores of miniature figures, pictured on the 
map and in a frieze surrounding it, visualize and dramatize the myths, legends, 
and history of antiquity. C. S. P. 


Rewards of Reading. By FRaNK LUTHER Mort. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1926. Pp. x + 208. 


A guidebook to reading for enjoyment. Fourteen book lists, chosen on not too 
high a plane, preceded by stimulating talks about the various sorts of books. 
Delightful; valuable. Best suited, in our judgment, to persons already converted 
to reading, but needing guidance regarding what to read. Some other books—for 
instance, Alphonso Smith’s What Literature Can Do For Me (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.)—probably hit the out-and-out non-reader a little more directly, and should 
precede this. C. S. P. 


The Constitution of the United States. By WILIA B. Gurrrrau and Hanson 

Hart WEBSTER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. 

This little volume is intended for use in connection with high-school courses in 
United States History and Civics. Each part of the Constitution is briefly dis- 
cussed, and often the reason for its being a part of the Constitution is stated. A 
part of the book is devoted to the Historical Background of the Constitution. An 
attempt is made to show the relation of Magna Charta, the Petition of Right, the 
Bill of Rights, and other documents, to the United States Constitution. This vol- 
| ume should be available to high-school students of History. F. P. V. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


EPOCHS OF WORLD PROGRESS 


J. LYNN BARNARD 
Director of Social Studies 
Department of Public Instruction 

Pennsylvania 
and 
A. O. ROORBACH 
William Penn High School 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

A world history text, from Early Man 
to 1927, bringing in both European and 
non-European countries as their history 
begins to be significant in world affairs. 
The organization, based on ten consecu- 
tive and interlinking Epochs, affords a 
unity of theme and treatment. Thus is 
the pupil spared a mass of detail of inter- 
est only to the specialist, and given the 
drama of history, with each act or scene 
fairly complete in itself and yet all mov- 


ing on to a climax. 

HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
1 Park Ave. 6 Park St. THE AMERICAN CRAYON Company - 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


Prairie Ave. 149 New Montgomery St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. For many years a leader 
among teachers agencies. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1256 Amsterdam Ave, 
New York. College, teachers college, and university work only. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bidg., Washington. National in scope. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, Steger „ Chicago; 1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York: 
Specializes in public and private school work, including administrative positions. 


The above organizations comprise the largest teacher placement work in the United 
States under one management. 


Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. I, Mental and Physical Traits of a Thousand 
Gifted Children. By Lewis M. Terman (Stanford University) and others. 
Stanford University, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 1925. Pp. xv + 648. 
This is an extensive study of gifted children, made possible by a grant from the 

Commonwealth Fund, supplemented by an appropriation from the Thomas Welton 
Stanford Fund. Methods of selection and of mental tests, racial origins, distin- 
guished relatives, occupations of parents, general physical conditions, health, 
school progress, intellectual interests, and recreational and social activities—these 
are some of the topics covered. The book is a valuable contribution to the devel- 
oping literature on gifted children and to methods and data. It is indispensable 
to any one working in the various fields of child welfare. Persons who hold that 
abnormalities in mental and physical development characterize individuals of 
great mental superiority should read carefully this book and get rid of the old 
prejudice of the Nordau and Lombroso school. 


Tests and Gregg Wins 


Measurements in Sesqui-Centennial 
High School 
Instruction 3 


Ruch and Stoddard 


A book that is designed as a hand- 
book and guide for principals and 
teachers on the preparation, selection, 
and use of high schooltests. It sum- 
marizes and interprets the widely scat- 


tennial International Exposition, Philadelphia, has 
measurement of achievement and in- R—the made 
The award made in ition of the 
telligence in the secondary schools. company’s publications in the “Field of — Ed- 
* tio: 
The material is up-to-date in every — — award ressived by Ths 
respect. Publishing . 
awarded by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, 
Cloth. xxii +382 pages. Price $2.20 1004; second, the highest award—a gold Medal of 
awarded by the Panama- 


World Book Company ee 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York Send for complete list of Gregg publications 
Dr THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


HIGH SCHOOL 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Both departments are fully accredited by the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary ools of the Southern States. 


Ward-Belmont is the South’s oldest nonsectarian private school for girls, with 
thirty-eight States represented in the present student body. It offers excep- 
tional facilities for the most healthful and successful school life. A faculty 
of sixty-five experienced instructors—all college graduates. Modern buildings 
and equipment. 


We will be pleased to assist school officials who may be called 
parents or pupils to recommend a higher school. Write 


the story of 
WARD - BELMONT 


NASHVILLE 
Member American Association of Junior Colleges 


FIVE-SUBJECT TABLE 


The Sheldon No. 108 Table, shown 
above, solves the problem of the school 
— a small t and one labora- 

ry 


It is a combination chemistry, physics, 
biology, genefal science, and agriculture 
table, quickly adjustable to teaching any 


of the above subjects. 
Write for a large illustration, 
complete description and price 

E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


ARD BELMONT 
| 
* 
% 
THE BEST PRINTING HOUSE IN 
The BEST! That’s our motto—to 
do everything that we do for you 
RIGHT. pa 1 transaction that you 
may have this concern, you can 
know that you will get a square deal 2 
and courteous treatment, and on this 
RIGHT basis we solicit your printing | 
— 
1 
- 
McQUIDDY PRINTING COMPANY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. | 
Laboratory, Home Economics, and N 
Vocational Furniture 


George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


SUMMER QUARTER 
First Term, June 13—July 21 
Second Term, July 22—August 31 


OFFERS 


Thirty specific curricula, with more than three hun- 
dred academic and professional courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Master of Arts, and 


Doctor of Philosophy, for the training of teachers and 
professional leaders. 


Requirements for these degress are set forth 
fully in the annual catalog. I interested, 
address the Registrar. 
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A Busy Summer 


No longer is summer a 
loafing time for teachers. 
Our profession is busy in 
the summer meeting new 
friends, visiting new 
places, learning of new 
methods and books, get- 
ting new ideas. 


May this summer be 
your busiest. 
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| VICTORY HISTORICAL MAP AND 


OUTLINE BOOKS 


By 
L. W. NEWTON and PEYTON IRVING, JR. 


| are highly recommended by leading 


Superintendents and Teachers 
of History 


| Each volume includes an outline of 


subject matter, skeleton maps, 
and many blank pages for 
notes, themes, pictures, 
and problem work 


This series is complete. Write us for 
free sample copies 


THE SOUTHERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


NATURE STUDY 


and 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
Adapted especially for FIFTH GRADE 
use; list price, paper cover, 72c. 


A Pupil’s Notebook to accompany the 
above; list, 40c. 


A Manual for Teachers, to accompany 
Nature Study and Health Education 
for Fifth Year; list price, 24c. 
NATURE STUDY 


and 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
Adapted especially for SIXTH GRADE 
use; list price, paper cover, 76e. 


A Pupil’s Notebook to accompany the 
above; list, 40c. 


THE ABOVE BY 


ALICE JEAN PATTERSON 


Head of the Department of Nature Study, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Publishers 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 


Teeny Tiny Rimes 


LUCILE ALLARD, Flatbush School, Brooklyn 
and WILLIAM A. McCALL, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


a PLEASURABLE introduction to 
t reading through creative activi- | 


ties. Learning to read through 
Teeny Tiny Rimes is a great adven- 
ture. There are so many pleasant 
things for little folk to do: rimes to 
make, the rimes in the book td. set in 
order and paste, pictures to color, a 
page on which to draw, reading games 
to play with the flash-cards. 
Teeny Tiny Rimes 48c 
Flash Cards 60c 
Manual free on request 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Atlanta Office: 25 W. Peachtr’ 
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FARM PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS — . 


KARY c. bavis 
George Peabody College 


Adds teaching ease to scientific content. Based on the ad van- 
tages of the job- analysis plan, this text leads the pupil to practical mastery 
of farm skills through the successive steps of a complete commercial pro- 
ject. Study of soils, fertilizers, diseases, management, and the like, is in- 
cluded in the study of the enterprise. The pupil is interested through tan- 
| gible, concrete practice, and the teacher is helped through the availability 
of all essential material in one get-at-able section. 

Twenty-three enterprises are covered. The elementary teacher, day-unit 
instructor, or club leader will find here a dependable guide ready-fitted to 
the job. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


227 South Sixth St. 2244 Calumet Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


TWO} NEW B BOOKS e 


of the 
National Committee on the Reorganization of Mathematics 


By of Eduestion, Uni FIRST a 
versity a new approach to the subject, es consist- 
2 "Mike Head ot Mathematice ent use of all the newer types of drill questions 
Louis and exercises. It is a product of modern educa- 
tional thought and practice that will interest 

keenly all teachers of mathematics. 


PLANE GEOMETRY is thoroughly modern in 
tone, and follows the new requirements of lead- 
ing syllabi. A minimum, course is clearly and 
carefully outlined, however. Both books meet 


the requirements of — Entrance Exam- 
ination Board. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON ‘COMPANY 


Home Office and Manufactory, Philadelphia 
PEACHTREE STREET 


By WILLIAM W. STRADER and 
LAWRENCE D. RHOADS, 
of the Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City, N. J. 
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